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SECTION I. 


] Man TI E S whether operating upon 
* & the whole for the good or evil of a 
country, are inſeparable from every form 


of free government; and the conduct of the 
great leaders of them, or the motives that 


determine them to action, preſent us with a 
ſubject of contemplation or inquiry equally 


uſeful, inſtructive and intereſting. It how- 
ever for the moſt part unfortunately hap- 


pens, that, except what the legiſlature, from 
SE Eh: poli- 


\ 
\ 
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political views, thinks proper formally to 
avow, the original cauſes of the internal 


conteſts and diſſenſions in any ſtate are 
little known or underſtood. Not only e 
cauſes, but even many of the conſequences, 
the effects, n nay . facts, are either 
wholly unknown, © or ſo obſcured by 
” groundleſs conjecture or fabulous relation, 
as to render it difficult to remove the un- 
certainty and contradiction. in which they 
are frequently involved. Such authentic 
memorials as convey the truth with pre- 
Ciſion are not always within the reach of 
the majority of mankind ; and the great 
actors on thoſe occaſions WhO may have 
acceſs to them, do not often give ſuch 
narratives of the tranſactions or the coun- 
ſels in which they have been themſelves 


engaged, as are anſwerable to tlie ideas 


which tlieir characters have excited, or to 
the fame which has been acquired by their 
exploits. And indeed in modern times 
- It has - very ſeldom happened that theſe 


great men have given any ſatisfactory 
narrative at all of the affairs in which 
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they have acted. Whether it be that the 
multiplicity of their engagements and the 
magnitude of the objects which employ 
their attention do not allow them leiſure to 
compoſe any thing of this kind, or that the 
5 violence incidental to inteſtine diſſenſions 
deſtroys whatever they may have done in 
this way. Perhaps diſeſteem and contempt 
of the public tranſactions of their own times, 
as not worthy relating, may be partly the 
cauſe. For certainly we often ſee that wiſe 
men of the moſt extenſive talents, and 
every way the beſt qualified for the per- 
formance of ſuch a work, have forborne * 
urite relations of their own age, while they 
| beheld with juſt diſdain, not only how un- 
worthy, how diſgraceful, how corrupt, but 
often how low, how mean, how trifling, 
how ignoble, how beneath all notice of 
poſterity or foreigners, the perſons and the 
actions are of thoſe who, either by fortune 
or ſome accidental election, attain, as a ſore 


judgment and ignominy upon the land, to 


have the chief power in managing the affairs 


of the commonwealth. The characters and 
B 2 5 "the 
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1 the exploits of ſuch men are better befriend- 
ed by obſcurity than fame; and of this they 


VVV themſelves ſo ſenſible, that they 
| chooſe for the oftice of relating them frivo- _ 


LT lous, mercenary and illiterate w riters, ſuch 


—_——_ indeed as they bett deferve a1 ad are beſt pleaſ- 


ell w ith, wanting cither judgment to pre- 


it - ET fer better, | 07-1 innocence 0 venture | upon 
#1 . inviting the ſevere and ſearching ſtyle of a 
4 TO, che int elligent and independent man 
| VVV and to dci-ribe their conduct, 
their principles, and their actions. 5 Hence 
it generally comes to paſs that, in the ac- 
\ : : Bs : counts which we nave of the tranſactions 
1 . of our own davs s, we find little more than 
1 an indi iſtinck noe el tumults and battles, 


1 ES | confuſed relations of counſels and mea- 
' ſures; and theſe too for the moſt part ſo 
corrupted by adulation, in our free coun- 


| 

| 

| | | 
li 5 try moſt commonly che eflect of hope or of 
| 


0 reward, but on the continent of dread of 
of reſentment, as to ſerve rather to diſguſt than 
| | to inform. It may be well ſuppoſed that 
{8 CO compoſitions of this kind can afford but 
1. - on litde inſtruction, utility, or amuſem ent to 
8 „„ enlarged 
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enlarged minds; for particular caſes and un- 


connected facts are things inanimate and 
unproductive, while Principles alone are 
living, fruitful and adlive. Whoever then 
| hopes to entertain or to inform men of ſenſe 
and reflection on ſuch ſubjects as the in- 
ternal and cotemporary diſſenſions of neigh- 
bouring ſtates, mult give an accurate and 


comprehenſive view of the objects which 


he undertakes to repreſent, as well as an 
impartial delincation of the characters of 
thoſe who acted the chief parts in the tranſ- N 
actions which he relates. He muſt endea- 
vour to connect counſels with the motives 
which produced them; to expoſe reſolu— 
tions by the cauſes A re them 


into exiſtence; to account for general events 
by the private views of particular parties or 


individuals; and to purſue meaſures to the 
probable conſequences attending them as 
they may be Judged of by experience or 
ſupported by rational deduction, How 


arduous an enterprize this is to be under 


taken, may be eaſily conceived. Still how- 


ever it mult be attempted by whoever de- 
W ſires 
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fires to convey information of the tranſac- 
tions of men acquainted with the arts of 
civil life and the refinements of policy. 
Without! it, the depradations of barbarians 
unacquainted with ſocicty, or the ravages 
of the beaſts of the foreſt, might be as well | 
deſcribed, and related with cqual pleaſure 
and advantage. Certainly at leaſt, without 
ſomething of this kind, to explain clearly 
the cauſes of the diſſenſions which at this 
time diſtract the Dutch republic, would be 
impoſſible. : And while perſons more equal 
to this buſineſs may be engaged in affairs of 
greater moment, or, if not, may be pre- 
vented by ſome private or perſonal conſi- 
derations from entering upon ſuch a ſubject, 
T ſhall endeavour, from ſuch materials as I 


have by me, and a long acquaintance with 


| the people and the affairs of the United 
Netherlands, to ſet the parties and the 
cauſes of the diſcontents in that common- 
£ wealth in a, proper light to my country- 
men. This I ſhall do without regard to 
hatred or alfection for any man or faction, 
and without meaning diſreſpect where cha- 


racders, 


Mer 
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raters, or counſels, or actions happen to 


be cenſured, or intending adulation where 

theſe circumſtances are applauded or ap- T 
proved ; having, as an independent citi- 
zen of a country free enough to allow truth 
to be publiſhed, and powerful enough 
to protect its members from any reſent- 
ment that may be excited by that pub- 
lication, little to apprehend from the anger 
or to hope from the patronage of the per- 
Ions whoſe principles or conduct are the 


ſubjects of this diſcourſe on the affairs of 


the Dutch commonwealth. 


The Dutch commonwealth has been fr om 


its firſt riſe divided into three parties ; the 
violent republicans, the partiſans of the 
houſe of Orange, and the moderate men or 
whimſicals, as they have been ſometimes 
called. The city and magiſtracy of Amſter- 


dam have been generally the great leaders 


of the republican party, and they have been 


commonly ſupported by the principal mem- 


bers of the great commercial towns, which 


may be compared, as to political weight, to 
B 4 on 2 


1 
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_ the monied intereſt among us“. The great 
| [| e body of the nobility, the peaſants and the 


1 VVV . DE 6 Io clergy 


The republican party, hu is the party i in oppoli- - 
tion to the houſe of Orange, was originally called the 
- Spaniſ) faction, becauſe, as Sir William Temple in- 

forms us, their principles were thought to lead them 


towards a compliance with the religion and govern- 

ment of Spain, both which the houſe of Orange endea- 

voured to make irreconcileable with thoſe of the com- 
monwcalth. After the doctrines of Arminius, which 

tend equally to ſuperſtition and arbitrary power, had 


been propagated, they were called the Arminian party, 

and by this denomination they were known until the | 
year 1655, when Jacob de IFit, and five other deputies 
to the States of Holland, were ſcized upon and impri- 
ſoned in the Ca! te of Loud ein (the Baile of the 

Dutch), by order of the Prince of Orange, for purſuing 


Barneveldt's practices. Upon this event the Arminian 
party took the name of the Lowweftein faction, from the 
place of impriſonment of their leaders. 'Lhis appella- 


tic q! they retained until the rev ocation of the perpetual. 


e1cl, and then they were called the Prench ſuction. By 
this name they were known until after the death of our 
| Kino William, when they aſſumed the title of the re- 
aublican party. This name however was again laid 
aide, and they have for tome years called themſelves . 


pairiots, the patriztte party, But this appeared to me 
ſuch an unjuſtifable abuſe of terms, that 1 determined 


to call them by their former appellation, che 1 publicnr an 
F Dar ty, | 
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clergy throughout the whole republic, many 
of the inferior cities, and moſt of the army 
and navy, have been ever attached to the 
cauſe, and have ſupported tlie intereſts of the 
Princes of Orange. Thoſe of every deſcrip- 
tion, who, through intereſt, prejudice, con- 
ſtitution or indifference, affected modera- 
tion and appeared neuter between the repub- 
licans and the partiſans of the houſe of 


Orange, have been called the wwhimfic als or 
moderate party. 


"From the nature of man and the courſe 
of human affairs, it was impoſſible that this 
laſt party could ever of itſelf make any con- 
ſiderable ſigure in the ſtate. 80 that of | 
courſe the great ſtruggles for power and 
emolument have been between the two firſt 
parties, and each of them in its turn has 
prev vailed, as the characters of men, the 
; circumſtances of affairs and the conjunctures i 
of the times were favourable or adverſe to 
their characteriſtic principles. 


Thoſe by which the republican party was 
diſtinguiſhed were in a great meaſure de- 
3 2 rived 
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rived from an oligarchical ſcheme of govern- 
ment. To oppoſe any ſupreme magiſtracy 
in a ſingle perſon; to keep the nobility as 
much as poſſible from the great offices of 
the ſtate; to depreſs the army; and to ſub- 
due the ſpirit of the yeomanry, have been 
always the ſtern maxims of the great leaders 
| of the republicans. 


"Thoſe of the partiſans of the hGuſe of 
Orange were more popular and conciliating. 
8 They held the office of Stadtholder to be ne- 
ceſſary to preſerve the union and to ſupport c 
the dignity of the commonwealth, which 
without ſuch a ſupreme magiſtrate ſeemed 
to them a kind of indeſcribable monſter in 


politics; they conſidered a reſpectable ſtand. _ 


ing army as neceſſary to ſecure the indepen- 
| dence of the ſtate; they thought it equit- 
able, that the nobility, who by their birth 
and their poſſeſſions were ſo much intereſt- 
ed in the public proſperity, ſhould have a 
proportionable ſhare in the public ſervice, 
and in the honours and emoluments that 
| attend it; and they judged it reaſonable that 
the 
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DUTCH REPUBLIC. 1 
the lower order of the people ſhould be 


effectually protected from the ariſtocratic 


inſolence and oppreſſion of municipal ma- 
giſtrates.— Their principles partook in ſome 


degree of the liberal ſpirit of the Britiſh 
conſtitution ; while thoſe of the violent re- 
publicans ſeem to have been derived from 
the corrupt policy of the Punic common- 
wealth when in its moſt degenerate ſtate. 


— philoſopher who 0 "BB. nothing 
in view but the tranquillity and happineſs ; 
of the Dutch, or a legiſlator who would 


wiſh to improve the conſtitution of their 


government, could not heſitate in making 3 
choice between theſe two parties. For na- | 
tional happineſs and public tranquillity de- 
pend on good and equitable government, 

and the beauty and ſpirit of good govern- 
ment and conſtitution conſiſt in dividing 
che exerciſe of power into ſuch channels as 

may prevent its gathering into a torrent that 
might bear down every thing before it. 
But this can be done effectually only where 
there is a ſupreme magiſtrate, whoſe power 


may 
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may reſiſt the exceſſes into which a ſenate 
may fall, and a ſupreme ſenate by whoſe 
authority the ſupreme magiltrate i 18 liable to 
be controlled. 


Sentiments and opinions of this kind, 
5 however, though juſt moſt probaby in 
themſelves, have not been at all times uni- 
formly prevalent among the people of the 
United Netherlands. For a period of ſome- 
- what more than two hundred years chat has 
elapſed ſince the union of Utrecht, upw ards 
of half a century the republican was the pre- 
dominant party in the republic. 


05 the” firſt age of the commonwealth, 
_ the people were obliged to make great efforts 
| and to carry on long wars in defence of their 
very exiſtence: by this ſtate of things, the 


Princes of the houle of Orange, who were 


the chick miniſters at home, and the chief 
commanders abroad, acquired a great and | 
deciſive aſcendency in the adminiſtration of 
affairs. When the ſtate had acquired ſome 
degr ce of ſtability, their influence was re- 
Preſented vy artful, and beliey cd by credu- 
lous 


. 
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lous men, to be inconſiſtent with public 


freedom, and meaſures were propoled to 


oppole or to circumfcribe it. The event 
however ſhewed, that their aſcendency was 


neceſſary in the ſtate; men learned by ex- 

perience, that government could not be 
well conducted without it; and Barneveldt, 
at the age of ſeventy-two, died on the 
ſcaffold with general approbation for im- 


pugning this opinion *. 0% later period, 
John De au // lolt his life in the func cauſe, 


and 


* 7 „n Van O14: n Barne weld commonly called Bars 


f nevellt, was chief of the Arminian party in the begin- 
ning of the laſt century, and Grand Penſionary of Hol- | 
land. He was always one of the moſt violent avainſt 
the houſe of Orange, and in conſequence of his 1 impo- 


litie or patriotic oppoſition to the influence of that fa- 


mily, he loſt his head in the court of the lague at a 
very advanced age. It is an indelible blot on the cha- 
racter of Prince Maurice, that he ſhe uld have come on 
purpoſe to his apartments in the court to ſeaſt his cyes 
with the exccution of this old ſtateſman; but he could 
never forgive the Grand Penſionary's promoting the 
truce with Spain, againſt the intereſts and the withes 
of the prince; for the authority and influence of the 
ſupreme magiſtrate of the commonwealth being more 


cthcient during a war, Maurice, who was then chief of 


the 
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and his death was equally popular*. From 
that event to the deceaſe of king William, 
the authority of the Stadtholder was ac- 
knowledged by the whole ſtate, and exer- 
ciſed by that magiſtrate with the general 


the houſe of Orange, and at the ſame time Stadtho!der, 


Admiral and Captain General, endeavoured to obſtruct 


the treaty with Spain, which Barneveldt, and the party of 


- Which he was the head, endeavoured on the contrary to 


promote with all their influence. They proved ſuc- 
_ ceſsful; a truce was concluded on for twelve years; 


and the conduct of the faction, and the leader who 
f brought it to a concluſion, was never forgotten by Prince : 
: Maurice, who let no opportunity of revenge eſcape him. 

His violence, and as ſome ſaid the illegality of his pro- 


ceedings, againſt this old miniſter, whom many con- 


ſide red as a man well deſerving of his country, was at 


the time highly reſented by numbers in the republic, 


and is ſtill ſpoken of with indignation by the republi- 
cans. But whatever the merits of the cauſe may be, it 
is certain that the forms of the proceedings, and all the 


_ circumſtances of the conviction, execution and death 


of Barneveldt, leave a ſtain in the character of Prince : 


Maurice, otherwiſe one of the beſt and greateſt men of 


his age. 


* Job De 2 it, Grand 18 of Holland, fon 


of «Jaco De Wit, firſt gee: of Dort, whom we 
have 
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concurrence of the people. After the death 


of that Prince the conteſts of contending 
factions again broke out, and were carried 


OIL 


rected the affairs of any country. He governed the Dutch 


republic for above twenty years with almoſt abſolute 
power, but was at length together with his brother 
inhumanly maſlacred, poſitively and literally torn to 


pieces by the populace of the Hague in the year 1673. 


The circumſtances of this horrid murder, as related by 
Sir William Temple, are theſe : The Ruard Van Pullen, | 
_ eldeſt brother of Fohn De Mit, had been accuſed of a 
deſign upon the Prince's life, and of endeavouring to 
bribe one of his Highneſs's domeſtics to engage in that 
attempt; but ſufficient evidence not appearing againſt ; 
him to convict him fully, he was ſentenced only to be 
baniſhed, at Which the people, who were generally 
poſſeſſed with an opinion of his guilt, expreſſed great 
diſſatisfaction. The morning he was to come out of 
priſon, J. De Wit, his brother, who was then Grand 
Penſionary, would needs go himſelf, againſt the 
opinion of his friends, to bring him out, and to con- 
duct him with the more honour from the town, For this 
purpoſe, he went in his coach, drawn by a ſet of horſes 


to the court gate, the common priſon of the Hague : this 


not being uſual Wn this miniſter made it the more 
noticed 


mentioned (page 8, note) to have been 
impriſoned, as a leader of the Arminians, in the caſtle 
of Louveſtein, was one of the ableſt miniſters that ever di- 
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on with little intermiſſion, and with unpa- 


ralleled animoſity, until the year 1748, 


when the offices of ſtadtholder, admiral 


and 


L_ 


enced by the people, who Vena to aftewble 1 


ouſly together, firſt on the /tyerſberg, the HJoorhout, and 


other ſtreets adjoining, and then about the court gate, 
where the priſoner was kept confined; ſome of the 
burgher companies, the militta of the Hague, who were 
upon guard, mingled among them, and began to rail 
aloud againſt the judgment of the court, the crime of 
one brother, and the inſolence of the other, who came, 
as they afterted, to carry him off in triumph. In the 
midſt of this heat and 5 non, raiſed among the popu- 


lace by diſcourſes of this kind, the two brothers came 


out; ſome of the mob ſeized them; at firſt treated them 
with ill langu: ige, but from words fell ſpeedily to blows, | 
upon which the Gr and Penſi: tonary, foreſeeing how the 
tragedy would end, took his brother by the hand and 
was at the fame moment knocked down with the but- 
end of a muſket; they were both preſently laid dead 


upon the place (the /rverſberg), then dragged round 


OD 


the whole town and through its principal ſtreets by the 
fury of the people, and finally torn in pieces. Voltaire 
poſitively allerts that the bardarity and rage of the po- 
pulace was carried to ſuch a pitch on this occaſion, that 
ſome devoured the hearts of chaſe unhappy men, and 
others portions of their fleſh. If this fanciful writer 


Was 
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and captain-general of the Union, that i is, 
of the whole ſtate and its dependencies, 
were conferred on the late Prince of Orange, 
and rendered hereditary in his family. 


From this zra to the year 1770, the par- 
tifans of the houſe of Orange continued un- 
interruptedly the prevailing party in the 
commonwealth : their principles of govern- 
ment were adopted by the ruling powers of | 
the ſtate; their maxims of policy were re- 


ceived; their favourite meaſures were pur- 


vas not led to exaggerate by the ſprightlineſs of his ima- 
gination (for gloomy and horrid as the circumſtance 
of is, he tells it in a ſprightly and even a jocoſe manner), 


it muſt be allowed to be one of the molt ſingular in— 


ſtances of ſavage barbarity in a civilized people and polite 
age, that occurs in hiſtory, It is alinoſt needleſs to add, 


becaule it is ſo well known, that the Grand Penſionary 


De Wit was at the head of a party in oppoſition to the 

Prince of Orange, the ſame who reigned afterwasds 
| . over us, King William the Third; and that the two 
brothers were too great to be come at by regular forms, | 


and too ſubtle, perhaps alſo too innocent to be legally 
convicted of any crime against eicher the Prince Or the 


: tate at large, 


> + 


Wu C 5 ſued; 
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ſucd; their ſirmeſt friends were promoted, 
and the Prince Stadtholder enjoyed more 
real authority, and more extenſive influence 
than any of our ſovereigns exerciſed in the 
 Britith empire ſince the Revolution. 


But ſoon after the commencement of our 
war with the American colonies, an extraor- 
dinary alteration took place in the minds of 

3 great part of the people of Holland, and : 


the authority of the Stadtholder came to be 


queſtioned in points in which at former 
periods he was uſed to exerciſe i it without 


| oppoſition or control. 


To occaſion this change | in \ the Kl ende 
and opinions of men, various different 
: though concurring cauſes contributed about 
this time; and in order to explain them, 
it may be neceſſary to ſay ſomewhat of the 
part which foreign ſtates took in former 


times in che internal affairs of the re- 
1 — 


From the general tate of Europe, and 
the 
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the particular circumſtances of the Dutch 
republic, it neceſſarily happened, that on 


its firſt aim at independence, it was moſt 
intimately connected with England and 5 
France, the two ſtates at that time moſt 1 inte- 
reſted and beſt able to protect or to ſupport 
it. The common concern which they all 


had in oppoſing or reducing the overgrown 


f power of the houſe of Auſtria, of which 
they had all in their turns experienced the 
all conſequences, was a firm bond of their 
union; and while Spain and the Emperor 
cotinacd to menace, or were in a condi- 
tion to injure them, the political connections g 
of theſe three ſtates were attentively Pre- 
ſerved. But when Auſtrian pride had been 
humbled, and Auſtrian power r ſubdued. by 
the victories of Gu avuUs Adolphus, and the 
policy of Cardinal Richelieu, the cauſe of 
their cloſe union ceaſed to operate, and each 
of them purſued ſeparately diſtin& views 
and different intereſts. Thoſe of France 
were directed to projects of ambition which 
her riſing power ſuggeſted to her, and of 
which the execution ſeemed feaſible after 


of 17 „ the 
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the revolution which the decline of the 3 
houſe of Auſtria had produced } in the poli- —_ 


tical ſyſtem. of Europe: her enterprizes 
however ſoon excited the jealouſies, and 405 
: alarmed the fears of the neighbouring : 
ſlates, and the became in a few years equal- 


ly odious and for: midable. 


= he Dutch, who were the moſt imme- 
. diately expoſed to be affected by her opera- 
tions, Were among the ſirſt who became 
ſuſpicious of her deſigns ; J and the partiſans 
of the houſe of Orange, that is, the Orange 
party in Holland, were the firſt who pro- 
5 poled meaſures to oppoſe or to defeat them. 
Among thele, the revival of the offices of 
ſtadtholder, admiral and captain- general; 
an augmentation of the army; ; a reform of 
military dilcipline, and foreign offenſive | 
and defenſive alliances took the lead. But 
their advice was diſregarded, and all their 
eftorts rendered fruitleſs by the violent re- 
publicans, who of all the political evils that | 
could poſſibly befall their country, conſidered i 
the ſtadtholderſhip and the aſcendency of 
| „ - e- 
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the houſe of Orange in the ſtate, as the 


_ moſt intolerable: even ſubjection to France, 
or at leaſt a political dependence on the 
French monarch, was held by them to be 
2 lar leſs grievous calamity. 


As religious zealots i in a Chriſtian ſect : are 


in n general little impreſſed with thoſe bene 
volent ſentiments which Chriſtianity incul- 

cates; o the political zealots | in contending 
factions are frequently more devoted to 

their party than to the intereſt of the fate, 
and often prove the g greateſt e enemics to their 
country. 


When Louis the Fourteenth determined 
to execute thole ſchemes of ambition W hich 


he had formed, of making the Rhine the 8 


barrier of his dominions on the fide of 


Germany and the United Netherlands, from 
the city of Strafburg to the confluence of 
that river with the Maes, he applied him- 
ſelf particularly to the great leaders of the 
republican party, and by threats, promiſes, 
5 offers of ſupport againſt their opponents, 


C = and 
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and open bribery, he ſo operated 6h their 


fears, their hopes, their prejudices, but 
above all upon their avarice, the natural 


and predominant paſſion of their country, | 
that his miniſters acquired a deciſive aſcen- 


deney in their councils and deliberations. 


This a aſcendency was employ ed as circum- 
ſtances aroſe, or as occaſions required, either ; 
1ſt. To engage the ſtate to act offenſively 
in conjunction 0 ith France; or 2dly. To 
remain neuter; or 3dly. When engaged in 
alliances with the enemies of that monarchy, 


to ad but fai ntly in their favour; or 4thly. 


'To depreſs the Orange party; or hnally, to 
weaken the commonw calth by fomenting 


5 inteſtine diſſenſions! in it, and by that means 


preventing their adopting any effectual 
meaſures by which tlie execution of his de- 
ſigas might be obſtructed. The ſame line 


of policy, for the ſame purpoſes, has been 
ſince generally purſued by his ſucceſſors; 


ſo that for near a century and an half the re- 
publican party in Holland have been, with 5 


but few | interruptions, devoted to the French 
| intereſt, and except in times of open hoſti- 
 lity, 
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lity, they have been avowedly ſupported 


and patronized by the court of France. 


While the violent republicans were thus 


| intimately connected with the French, the 
partiſans of the houſe of Orange, and ſome of 
the moſt ſenſible of the moderate party were 
no leſs firmly attached to England; and to this 
they were induced by many reaſonable and 
powerful motives. There was a conformity 
of opinion in matters of religion between | 
Englithmen and them ; there was an ana- 
15 logy of ſentiment on political topics between 


them; they had in ſome degree a common 


intereſt with Britons, ariſing from the cir- 
cumſtances and ſituations of both; there 
had been repeated alliances between the 
| houſe of Orange and the royal family i 
: England; frequent! intermarriages had taken 
place between private individuals of both 
countries; numerous eſtabliſhments of Eng- 
liſhmen had been fixed in different places 
in the United Netherlands, and ſeveral 


Dutch families had ſettled in England for the 


| purpoſes. of commerce or of manufacture, 


-C 4 %%% 
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and theſe ſettlements had contributed to 


confirm and to cement the connections that 
ſubſiſted between the two nations: but 


what perhaps determined the Orange party 
to adhere to the intereſts of England as 
much as any of theſe circumſtances, was, 


the conſideration that their declared oppo- 
nents, the republicans, had devoted them- 


ſelves entirely to France, the ancient, natu- 
: ral and hereditary enemy of Britain, 


"Theſe two partics have bcen at all times 


; fo decidedly devoted to the intereſts of the 
two great powers who took the moſt active 
parts in the internal affairs of the republic, 
that they frequently derived their denomi- 
nation from them; the violent republicans 
being ſometimes called the French faction, 


and the partiſans of the houſe of orange 
- the Engliſh bern, 


And doubtleſs! it may at firſt ſight appear 


| extraordinary that the avowed abettors of 


| ſupreme magiſtracy in a ſingle perſon, as 
the partiſans of the houſe of Orange ever 


have 
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have been, ſhould attach themſelves to a 
people whoſe enthuſiaſm in the cauſe of 
freedom has been in all ages characteriſtic; 
while the champions of republican govern- 
ment devoted themſelves to the arbitrary 
monarch of a ſubmiſſive people, who little 
knew or eſteemed the advantages of civil 
liberty : but this ſingularity is in a great 
meaſure a conſequence of the unfortunate 
and uncommon conſtitution of the com- 
monwealth, and in this we are to ſeek for the 
reaſons by which it is to be accounted for. 


The inhabitants of moſt free ſtates whe 
ther ancient or modern, have generally had 
the privilege of chooſing their own ma- 
giſtrates, and might change or turn out 
moſt of them at the end of a limited term, 
if by their conduct they rendered themſelves 
diſagrecable to their fellow-citizens : and 
even ſuch magiſtrates as might have been 
choſen for life, might be made very un- 
eaſy and inſignificant by the people, if they 
behaved in an inſolent or oppreſſive man- 
ner, or were ſuſpected of — . the in- 


tereſts 
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tereſts or the liberties of their country to 
their own private views or advantages. 


This control of the governed over the g- 
verning members of the ſtate naturally pro- 
duced a good correſpondence between them; 
for it prevented any unreaſonable or ground- 
leſs jealouties from ariſing in the breaſts of 
the one, and it obliged the others to behave | 
not only in a juſt and equitable manner, 
but alſo with modeſty and complaiſance in 
the exerciſe of the powers with which they 
were entrulted. 


But by the form of government eſtabliſh- 
ed in the United Provinces, the magiſtrates 
of every denomination are entirely indepen- 
dent of their fellow-citizens, either as to 
their appointment to office, or as to their 
conduct in adminiſtration, or as to their | 


continuance in power after being choſen. 
Each of the ſeven provinces is divided into 
_ a certain number of diſtricts, or has a num- 
ber of towns, every one of which has a vote 
in the enn of the ſtates of the pro- 
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DUTCH REPUBLIC. 27 
vince in which it is ſituated; and as theſe 
towns or diſtricts are all governed nearly 
alike, it will illuſtrate their ſyſtems of polity, 


to give a ſhort account of the government 


of the city of Amſterdam, the moſt conſi- 


derable city in the republic. 


In Amſterdam, the chief legiſlative power 
is lodged in a ſenate or council of thirty-ſix 
perſons; theexecutiveauthorityisexerciſedby_ 
four Bu, gomaſters, of whom three are choſen 

annually, and one remains in oſſice two years: 


; juſtice is adminiſtered and the higher police 
is managed by nine Schepnen, Iuchevins or 
Aldermen, of whom ſeven are annually ap- 
pointed, and two remain two years in of 
fice; ſo that the three political powers, the 


legiſlative, the executive, and the diſtribu- 
tive, are lodged in forty-nine perſons. Now 


of theſe, the Burgomaſters are choſen, not 


by the citizens at large, but by the majo- 
rity of the ſenate or council of thirty-ſix. 


Of this ſenate or council when once a man 
is choſen a member, he continues ſo for 


life, 
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life, or during good behaviour; and when- 
ever a vacancy happens by the death or re- 


moval of one of theſe ſenators or members 
of council, a new one is choſen, not by the | 
citizens, but by the majority of the ſenate 
or council of thirty-ſix. In this council or 
ſenate are alto lodged the powers of deput- 


ing members to repreſent the city in the aſ- 


ſembly of the States; of electing the Sch. 
nen or Aldermen ; 90 making laws; of im- 


poſing taxes, and of coining money : they 


have too the power of enforcing their or- 
dinances by pains, puniſhments, penalties, 
fines and amerciaments. Then with regard 
to their officers, they appoint the Penſi ona 
of the town, who anſwers to our Recorder; 
the Haute Officiere, whoſe office i 1s ſomewhat 
of the nature of that of Sher among us, 
and they nominate the ſecretaries, the trea- 

: ſurers, and all the ſubordinate miniſterial 


Or Judicial officers of the city. 


1 hus theſe forty-nine perſons are, in a the 
1 rf place, the only judges of all ſuits or ; 
diſputes that may ariſe between citizen and 

citizen, 
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DUTCH REPUBLIC. 2 
citizen, as well as of all crimes committed 
or {aid to have been committed within the 
city or the diſtrict belonging to it. 


Secondly—They have the nomination of 


all officers belonging to the courts or the 


adminiſtration of juſtice. 


Thirdly— They are conſervators of the 
peace, and are conſequently inveſted with 
all the powers which the different miniſters 
of the various branches of police exerciſe 


in other countries. 


Four thly—They kave the abſolute diſpo- 


Cal of the whole of the city revenue, and of 
all fines and amerciaments that are levied 
within their JuriſdiQion, | 


Fi jſibly—They have an abſolute and un- 
controllable power of aſſeſſing | every inha- 

bitant of the city at what rate they pleaſe 
towards the general taxes. 8 


And Sixtbly—They are the conſtituents of 
the repreſentatives of the town in the allem- 
* of the ſtates of the province. 
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Such are the general outlines of the go- 
vernment of the city of Amſterdam, and with 


very little variation they are applicable to all 
the other cities and diſtricts of the republic; 


ſo that it is evident that the citizens have 


nothing to do with the government of the 

Rate, nor even with the municipal admini- 
ſtration of the affairs of their own towns; 
nor have either the magiſtrates or the depu- 


tics the leaſt dependence upon them either 


for their acquiſition of office, or their con- 
duct in place, or their continuance in power: 


on the contrary it is plain, that the govern- 


ment is a pure oligarchy, and in a great 


meaſure conducted on oligarchical prinei- 


ples, only perhaps occaſionally tempered by 
the ſpirit of the people, or the influence of 

commerce, but to true conſtitutional free 

dom it can not certainly pretend. What is 
properly meant by public ſlavery does not 


conſiſt in any particular form of govern- 


ment, but may be the attendant of that 
ſort of conſtitution which from its exter- 


nal appearance may ſeem the moſt free; 


for ſlavery may be as abſolutely eſtabliſned, 


and 
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and tyranny as harſhly exerciſed under a re- 
publican form of government as under the 
deſpotiſm of a ſingle perſon; and this often 
happens when the magiſtracy is inveſted 
with an uncontrollable power to reward 
thoſe who blindly ſubmit to their dictates, 
or to punith ſuch as attempt to oppole their 
meaſures, becauſe by means of this power, 


they make themſelves maſters of ev ery check — 


that can be contrived for reſtraining their 
authority and for preventing their making 
a tyrannical uſe of it. = 


Hence it comes to paſs, that under an 
ariſtocracy or an oligarchy, the people may 
be as deſtitute of freedom as under the moſt 
abſolute monarch, and the tyranny exerciſed 
may be as unrelenting and as cruel. Now this 
is nearly the caſe in Amſterdam and in the 
chief great trading towns in the United Pro- 
vinces; the legiſlative, the executive, and the 
juriſdictive powers are all lodged in the 
members of one aſſembly; this allembly con- 
ſiſts of but very few perſons; theſe perſons _ 
chooſe and promote cach ocher; they paſs 

what 
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what laws they pleaſe; they inflict what 
ſentences they think proper; and they exc- 
cute theſe laws and theſe ſentences in what 
manner they judge expedient, without any 
check or control from men or aſſembly of 
men: nor have they the leaſt dependence 
upon the cIt1Zzens or yeomen for their elec- 
tion into that allembly, or for influencing 
their proceedings after they are there; from 
whence it may fairly be concluded, that a 
great part of the inhabitants of the United 
Netherlands are ſubject to as arbitrary a 
: power r as was ever eſtabliſhed in any country 
in Europe. Now an intimate connection be- 
tween the miniſters of ſuch a ſyſtem of 8 
vernment and thoſe of an unlimited monar- 
chy muſt ſeem natural enough; and whoever 
conſiders the Ic: ling principles of the repub- 
lican party in Lioiland, as well as the conſti- 
tution of their creat towns, will ceaſe to be 
: ſurpriſed at their ic predilettion fe for the French 
intereſt, | 


But ae er radia they may have ex- ö 


pected, or whatever advantages they may 
have ; 
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have derived from their long union with 
France, it 1s certain, that until the year 1770, 
the republicans as a party were neither ſo 
Popular, : numerous, or reſpectable as the 
partiſans of the houſe of Orange ; though 
it may be, that they generally ſurpaſſed theſe 
in party policy and exceeded them in wealth, 
two circumſtances certainly of great impor- 
tance, and which in any ſtate operate very 
powerfully in favour of thoſe who may 
have the direction of them; and through a 
deficiency i in at leaſt one of which, it may 
be not unreaſonably preſumed the Orange 
party declined ſo rapidly in influence and 
power within theſe laſt ten years, as may 
be ſeen by conſidering the original texture, 
conſtitution and views of that body of 
men, as well as the line of conduct by 
which they and their great leaders were 
| raiſed at firſt to e in the republic. 


The partiſans of the houſe of Orange 
have generally conſiſted of ſeven different 
orders or deſcriptions of men: the nobility, 
who in the language of the Dutch chancery 

Vo“. I. — are 
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are called the Equeſtrian Order; the army; 
the navy; the magiſtracy and inhabitants of 
the inferior towns; the yeomanry; the 
_ clergy, and the moſt rational or poliſhed 
part of the moderate party or whimſicals. 


All theſe ſeveral claſſes of men differed 


from each other in intereſt, in views, in 


character, in motives of action, in principles 

of conduct, and in political opinion. The 

only ſentiments in which they ſeemed to 
agree, were, in an attachment to the houſe 
of Orange, and in a belief of the utility or 

neceſſity of the office of the Stadtholder for 
the good government of the ſtate : but even 

n theſe ſentiments originated in them from 
. very different cauſes. 


. Fqueftrian Order were attached to the 
| houſe of Orange, and wiſhed to contribute 
to eſtabliſh its power in the commonwealth, 
becauſe, like the nobility in moſt other 
countries, they liked the ſplendour of a court, 
and the offices and diſtinctions which be- 
long to the attendants of a prince; beſides, 


they 1 


X 
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they deteſted the ſour inſolence of the re- 


publican leaders; and they hoped to have 
a conſiderable ſhare in diſpenſing the power 
of the Stadtholder themſelves, were his 


authority once firmly eſtabliſhed in the ſtate. 


The army was well affected to the ſame 


cauſe, by the recollection of the renown 
acquired by them in the Low Countries 
for a long ſeries of years under the conduct 
7 of the princes of that family, and by the 
common ſpirit of all armies, which is natu- 
rally to prefer the government and to unite 
under the authority of a ſingle perſon. 


The navy, through the hopes of a more 


equitable diſtribution of offices and prefer- 
ment under a ſtadtholder and high admi- 
ral, than they could expect under the par- 
tial adminiſtration of the commiſſioners of 


the five admiralty boards, were of the fame 


affections with the army. 


In the inferior tens, the magiſtracy and | 


inhabitants were influenced by preſent emo- 
lumcnts, by the hopes of future advantages 


D2 
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for their families or their dependants, and 


; perhaps ſometimes by bribery to devote 


themſelves to the ” Party. of the houſe of 
Orange. 


The yeomanry or peaſants had an old and 


| hereditary attachment to that family, which 
was increaſed by the ariſtocratic oppreſſions 

which they were ſometimes obliged to ſuf- 
ter from the republican leaders. od 


The clerg gy of the eſtabliſhed 8 „ 


tended their abhorrence of the heterodox 
= opinions of Arminius to the perſons of thoſe 
who adopted them, and among theſe they 
reckoned ſeveral of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
| of the republicans*. This was ſufficient to 
inflame their zeal againſt that whole party, 


and 


* Arminius was A FR PI of divinity i in the univer- 
ſity, and about the beginning of the ſeventeenth cen- 


tury propagated ſome ſtrange doctrines from the theo- 
logical chair of Leyden, on free grace, juſtification, 
election, and the like obſcure and unintereſting topics. 

He particularly defended ſeveral propoſitions concerning 
predeſtination, of which bis opinions were lifferent 


from 
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and by a natural conſequence to determine 
them to unite with the partiſans of the fa- 


mily of Orange, whoſe intereſts they el- 
pouſed and ſupported with that ardent en- 
thuſiaſm which is peculiar to the zealots f 
a cauſe wherein religious controverſy is 


combined with political conteſts. 


from thoſe entertained in general by other reformed 
churches, and which, of courſe, excited the fury and 
indignation of the orthodox paſtors and profeſſors. 
After his death, there was one Francis Gomarus, Who 

5 poſſeſſing more than ordinary zeal for orthodoxical 

_ doctrine, attacked the Arminian propoſitions with great 
perſeverance and ſucceſs. This, as is uſual in ſimilar 

-3 CRIES, inflamed | the controverly ; the. hereſy ſpread. 

abroad; many of the citizens and ſome of the regencies 
became Arminians, but almoſt all the clergy ſided with 
 Gomarus, and became Gomariſts. A great majority ot 


the people followed the party of the clerg gy; and Prince 


Maurice, who was at that time chief of the houſe of 


Orange, declared himſelf a Gomari/t, in oppoſition to 
the Arminians, who had been ever hoſtile to the inte- 


reſts of his family. By this means, theological diſputes, 
religious controverſy, party views, and political divi- 


ſions, came to be combined together, The conſe- 
GENE Was, that great tumults and diſorders enſued in ſe- 
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And as for the moſt rational or polite 
| fart of the wwhimjicals or moderate party, they 
were inclined to favour the intereſt and to 
ſupport the cauſe of the houſe of Orange, 
from a perſuaſion | that the meaſures and 
. the maxims of the republicans were equally 
inconſiſtent with civil liberty and the proſ- 
perkty of the ſlate. Down they were diſ- 


veral laces at 10 ta fre a Alk- 
maer, Harderwyck, &c. Prince Maurice, ſupported 3 


clergy and the people, took this opportunity of diſplacing 
| ſuch magiſtrates as he ſuppoſed were hoſtile to his own 


views, under pretext of their adhering to the Arminians. 
Many were ſeized and puniſhed ; among others, Barne- 
veldt and Hugo Erotius: what became of the former 
has been already mentioned (ſee note, p. 14); and as 
for Grotius, he was ſentenced to perpetual impriſonment 
in the caltle of Louveſtein, out of which he afterwards. 
made his eſcape by means of his wife, who ſhut him up 
in a cheſt in which ſhe was allowed to convey books to 


him, and in that manner had him carried unſeen out of 


the priſon. The doctrines of Arminius were condemned 
as erroneous at the ſynod of Dort, in the year 1625: 


ſtill however his followers are pretty numerous in the 


republic; they are ſometimes called Remonflrants, and 


the Gomar:/ts, in | oppoſition to them, Gutra Remon- 


rant, . 
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guſted with the cant, the arrogance, and the 
affectation of that party; and they conſi- 
dered the offices of ſtadtholder, admiral and 
captain- general, to be neceſſary to ſupport 
the dignity of the ſtate; to preſerve the 
uniformity of the government; to reſtrain 

the abuſes of ſubordinate officers ; to ſuper- 

| intend the internal adminiſtration, and to 
_ enforce military diſcipline. 


To regulate the movements, to concert 
the meaſures, and to direct the operations 
of a body thus heterogeneouſſy compoſed, 
ſo as to attain any great or difficult end, 
5 required talents, dexterity and addreſs, an 
_ extenſive knowledge of the characters of 
men, and great experience in political affairs. 
All theſe ſhining qualities the Princes of 
Z Orange poſſeſſed in a very high degree. 
Genius, valour, and ability ſeemed heredi- 
| tary in their houſe; and perhaps all hiſtory 
does not preſent us with ſuch an uninter- - 
rupted ſucceſſion of great characters both in 
peace and in war, ſprung from one family, 
as the houſe of Orange produced between 
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the middle of the ſixteenth and the begin- 
ning of the preſent century. 


By the wiſdom of their policy and the 
popularity of their manners, theſe princes 
preſerved the affections, acquired the con- 
lidence, and influenced the conduct of all : 
theſe different deſcriptions of men, ſo far as 
to determine them all to co-operate in ſup- 
| port of their intereſt, which they repreſent- 
ed as a common cauſe. And the impulle, 
which they communicated to the minds of 
the people, was ſo permanent and ſo power— 
ful, that above forty years after the death 
of the laſt of theſe heroes, its operation 
fixed the offices of ſtadtholder, admiral and 
captain-general in another branch of their 
family, and rendered them hereditary in it, 
not only in the male but even in the female 
| ne. 


The people in every country are always 
extravagant in their affeions, and their 
love and their hatred are equally boundleſs 
and violent. When this event happened, 
in the year 1748, the zeal of the Dutch 


for 


DUTCH REPUBLIC: ar: 
for the houſe of Orange was at the higheſt; 


all orders in the ſtate concurred or ſeemed 


to concur in favour of its intereſts; even 
| ſome of the republicans deſpairing of being 


able to reſiſt the general torrent of popula- 


rity which ran for William IV. fell in 


and glided along with it for the preſent. 


And as the affections of a people ſo ſerious 
or ſo little volatile as the inhabitants of the 
United Netherlands, are neither apt imme- 


diately to ſubſide, nor liable to the ſudden 


tranſitions from one extreme to another, 


- which have been ſometimes obſerved among 

| leſs phlegmatic characters, they continued 
attached to the perſon of that prince during 
his life, and to the government with a ſtadt- 


holder during his adminiſtration. On his 


death, which happened in a few years after 


the new ſettlement was made, the Princeſs 


Royal of England, his widow, aſſumed the 


regency during the minority of her ſon 


William V, the preſent Prince of Orange. 


: But ſhe too dying before the young Stadt- 


holder came of age, the care of his perſon, 


as well as the execution of his offices, was 


com- 
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committed to the Duke Louis of Brunſwic, in 
whole general adminiſtration, particular 
meaſures and perſonal character may be 


found one cauſe, at leaſt, of the preſent diſ- 


contents in the Dutch republic, as well as 


of the decline of the Power of the Stadt- 


holder. 


"This duke is a younger ſon of the houſe 
of Wilfenbuttel, and is nearly allied to many 
of the moſt powerful ſovereigns of Europe, 


his two ſiſters having married with the 
kings of Denmark and Pruſſia, the ſon of 


his elder brother with a princeſs royal of 


England, and his nephew the unfortunate 


emperor John, having for ſome time of his 


infancy filled the throne of all the Ruſſias. 


Theſe advantages however of high birth and 
illuſtrious alliances are not in any degree 
ſupported by thoſe of perſon, appearance, 


or addreſs; for he was generally looked 
upon as the moſt ungraceful and unwieldy 


man, even in Holland, where clumſineſs 


and corpulency are not uncommon. His 
enunciation aud addreſs | are ſtill more diſa- 
greeable 
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greeable than his figure, for beſides an im- 
pediment in his ſpeech which occaſions an 


exceſſive ſtammering, the general ſtyle of 


his language and converſation is ſo ambigu- 


ous and confuſed, ſo full of perplexity and : 


redundance, that it is extremely difficult to 


comprehend clearly what his ideas are on 
any ſubject of which he happens to treat. 


But whatever defects there may be in his 


manners, or his language, or his perſon, are 
in a great meaſure compenſated for by the 
endowments of his mind. With the coun- 
tenance of an ox, he has the ſagacity of a 
much more ſubtle animal. Induſtry, pene- 


tration, and a knowledge of mankind he 
certainly poſſeſſes, and he has in a high de- 


gree not only that boldneſs of heart which 


is called v valour, but that coolneſs and 
ſtrength of mind which produce reſolution. 
He is a maſter of diſſimulation, but, for a 
wiſe man, he affected it too much even in 
trifles, and by this affectation he ſometimes 
defeated the moſt favourite politicali intrigues, 


in condudting of which he is ſaid from his 
earlieſt youth to have extremely delighted. 


His 
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His ſound ſenſe, experience and underſtand- 


ing have been ſeldom queſtioned; though 
it is certain that in him theſe qualities have 


been hitherto rather ſpeculative than ſucceſs- 


fully exerciſed, for he frequently failed in 


applying them to action; perhaps becauſe 


his vicws were carried too far beyond his 


capacity, or his ends beyond the means he 
could employ to attain them. Candour, ſin- 


ccrity and munilicence he was totally unac- 
quainted with and perfectly contemned, but 


he was at the ſame time a great maſter of in- 
ſinuation, and that in a manner peculiar to 
| himſelf. By means of this ſingle art, while 
he wanted every quality without exception 


that conſtitutes an accompliſhed courtier, or 


a ſine gentleman, he acquired ſuch an aſcen- 
dency over the Prince of Orange, that he 


governed him abſolutely. He was not only 
the chief miniſter of the Stadtholder, but 


his friend, his companion, his favourite, 
his director. By this ſingle talent of in- 
ſinuation, he obtained the rank of field 
marſhal of all the troops in the republic, 


and the chict command of all the forces; Y 
and 
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and he got the government of Bois le Duc, 
the regiment of Dutch guards, and a con- 


ſiderable penſion. Though he ſerved with 


ſcme reputation, and had a command in 


the allied army, in the war which followed 


the death of the *mperor Charles VI. through 


which he attained to a high rank, and a re- 
giment in the Auſtrian ſervice, his military 
talents were never highly rated, at leaſt in 
Holland they were never conſidered pro- 
portionate to the offices which he held, or 
to the emoluments which he derived from 
them. The prevalence of this notion, to- 
gether with his engroſſing the favour of the 

Prince, could not fail of exciting the jea- 

louſy of many of the nobility, and of: 1 | 
ating their affections from the perſon and 
government of the Stadtholder. Another 
circumſtance in his character that had con- 

iiderable influence on his conduct, and 
which in a man of his good ſenſe and ex- 


perience was extraordinary, rendered him 
very unpopular with the army; this was 


Tis extreme partiality to his own country- 
men, on whom he conferred whatever 
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Places of truſt or profit happened to be at 


his diſpoſal, in preference to the natives of 


the country, and commonly without any 
great regard to birth, ſervices or ability; ſo 


that the army, the garriſons and executive 
offices, became in ſome time filled with 
German adventurers, who had little to re- 
commend them belides their country and 
their obſequiouſneſs *. The obloquy which 
follows the arbitrary meaſures, or unpopu- | 
lar conduct of miniſters, is always in part 
_ reflected by them on the prince, under 
whoſe authority they act, who, however 
extenſive his talents, or however amiable 


his 


* The ſpirit of liſcontent;. hich fo declared a par- 


tilality produced, at length roſe ſo high, that once at a : 


review of the regiment of guards, which the duke him- 


ſelf commanded, no leſs than ſeventeen balls were fired 
at him by ſome of the privates, who, incenſed at the in- 


juſtice with which they conceived that they and their 


fellow ſoldiers and their fellow citizens were treated by 


him, loaded their pieces with ball in order to deſtroy 


- him, by which, though he eſcaped unhurt, ſome officers 


were killed, many were wounded, and among the reſt 


the Baron Pic van Zcelen, a colonel in the army, a no- 


bleman of Guelderland, and chamberlain to the Prince : 
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his perſonal qualities may be, never fails to 


ſhare in the odium incurred by the political 
demeanor of his ſervants, This it was the 
fortune of the Stadtholder to experience, in 


conſequence of the Duke of Brunſwic's vio- 
lent prejudices in favour of his countrymen. 
For though the attachment of the greateſt 


part of the army to the houſe of Orange 


was too firm to be eaſily or ſuddenly ſhaken, 
yet the zeal of many in it for that caule was 


damped, their affection for the perſon of 
the Prince was cooled, and his intereſt in 
i them was conſiderably impaired by the con- 
duct which the field marſhal held in govern- 


ing and regulating the military affairs of the 


republic. Other orders of men either had 
f rcal or conceived. imaginary caules of diſ- | 
content with his adminiſtration. The navy 
were. diſſatisfied with his prejudices ! in fa- 


vour of the Germans, of which they too felt | 
the effects. Several of the more ſenſible 


men of the moderate party were perſuaded 
that he never had the ſolid and permanent : 
intereſts of the commonwealth i in view, and 
i that his e for the ſtate did not extend 
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beyond his own life or miniſtry. Many of 


the magiſtracy and inhabitants of the infe- 


rior towns conceived themſelves to be ill 


treated by him, becauſe they did not find 
in him that attention to their intereſts or re⸗ 
commendations which they were uſed, 
former periods, to meet with at the court of 
the Stadtholder. And the clergy were diſ- 
guſted with him becauſe they found them- 
ſelves totally neglected by him. Thus num 
bers were rendered hoſtile, or at beſt but i in- 
different to the intereſts of the Prince, who 
were in other times the moſt zealous and 
determined | in his cauſe. 


The 81 impulſe given to the power of 
the Stadtholder by the impetuous order of 
the popular party in the year 1748, aided 
by contingent circumſtances, and managed 
by the prudence and moderation of the new | 
government, ſupported the authority of the 


houſe of Orange on a grand ſcale in the 


republic during the life of William IV. and. 


the regency of the Princeſs Royal. This 


_ high ſcale, the Duke of Brunſwic, a military 
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man, born and educated under an arbitrary 


ſovereign, and paſſing the earlier part of his 


life in camps, or in the courts of deſpotic 
princes, where the unalienable rights of man- 


kind are little known or regarded, took for 
the natural tone of the adminiſtration of the 
commonwealth. Through this fundamen- 


tal miſtake he adopted a ſyſtem of politics 


which neither correſponded with the con- 


junckures of the times, nor ſuited the charac- 


ter of the people whole affairs he directed, 
nor the circumſtances of their ſituation. In 
ſuch a ſtate of things it may be well ſup- 


poſed that neither his adminiſtration could 


be very agreeable, nor his meaſures very 
ſalutary, nor his perſon very popular. That 
they were not ſo we may now pronounce 
with a degree of certainty founded on ex- 
perience. But that it was long before either 
he or the Prince he ſerved perceived this, if 
ever they perceived it at all, may be equally 
aſſerted without any violation of truth. For 
though they could not but perceive that 
numbers were uncaſy and diſſatisfied, yet 
like moſt other Princes and their miniſters, 
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who have uſually ſhort methods on ſuch. 
occaſions, they attributed the alteration in 
men's tempers wholly to the efforts of fac- 


tion. The deluſion of the one was too 


deeply laid and too ſyſtematically ſupported 
to be caſily removed, and neither the pre- 
judices, nor the habits, nor the manner of 
thinking of the other, could bear ſuch re- 
preſentations, or make ſuch reſearches we: 


might tend to take It t off. 


On the whole, the Duke of Brunſwic 
ſeems to have acted during his miniſtry in 
Holland, from a conviction that the in- 
tereſts of the republic and thoſe of the 
Stadtholder were not only ſeparate and 
diſüinct, but in ſome meaſure oppoſite and 
incompatible; ſo that by how much the 
more zealous he was for the Prince, the 
more reaſon. of diſcontent or diſtruſt 
was adminiſtered to thoſe, who were at- 

tached to the ſtate in general. Becauſe 
| though his maxims of government and his 


meaſures of policy tended to raiſe the au- 


thority of the Stadtholder beyond what his 
. i prede- 
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predeceſſors enjoyed, yet as theſe were con- 


ſidered as unconſtitutional, his influence 
was looked upon as pernicious to the com- 
monwealth, and tending to augment the 


authority of one, at the ä of the rights 


of man . 


And thongh the Prince of Orange had : 


probably no ſhare himſelf in framing ſuch. 


maxims, or in concerting ſuch meaſures, 
yet he might be the more eaſily perſuaded 
that they were necellary and wiſe, by his 


conceiving them to be particularly advan- 
tageous to himſelf, as they were invariably 
repreſented by the flattery of his Own COUr- 
tiers, and the policy or the arts of the Duke's 
creatures, by whom he was conſtantly en- 


vironed, 


This may be preſumed from the general 


character of this Prince, who without doubt 


poſſeſſes many excellent and amiable quali- 


ties. His diſpoſnion is in a high degree 


mild, courtcous, affable, and humane ; his 
manners are eaſy, agreeable and engaging; 


bis intentions and his w iſhes for the Proſ- 8 
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perity of the people among whom he pre- 
lides, are generous and patriotic ; he has a 


great regard to juſtice in his conduct to 


them as indiy iduals; and he entertains a” 


hig! 11 aſſeckion for the ycomanry of the 


United Provinces , as they indeed generally 


do for him. But at the ſame time, his 
penetration, his knowledge of men, and his 
talent in governing are narrow and confined. 
He neither extends his views far, nor per- 
ceiv es at once the chief objects within the 
; ſcope of thoſe he has, nor ſeems capable of 
high deſigns of any kind. The numerous 5 
and con nylicated relations, conſequences and 
dependencics of political ſubjects of magni- 5 
tude, he has neither induſtry to trace, nor 
genius to diſcern. Beſides, he has an habitual | 
irreſolution, which Proceeding more from 
want of ſtrength of judgment or of mind, 
than from fertility of imagination, a faculty 


in him by no means quick, has proved a 


cauſe of many err ors, and of conſequent dif- 
ſiculties to him. Tis underſtanding does 
not reach above the middle ſtandard, which | 
Frequently leads him to Jealouſies without 
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cauſe, or to diſtruſts without toundation, 
and though in a great meaſure deſtitute of 
firmneſs, he is not without a conſiderable 
portion of obſtinacy. Theſe defects have 


from his youth obſcured in him qualities 
which would otherwiſe have appeared to 


advantage, and would have ſhone moſt na- 


3 b | 5 turally i in a benevolent, amiable, diſintereſted 
3 character like his. But 1 it has been his miſ- 
fortune that either through the conſidera- : 
tion of political reaſons, or the influence of 
thoſe perſons in whom he chiefly confided, 
He did not act ſo much according to his 


own nature in the conduct of public affairs, 


as he did in the tranſactions of his private. 


life, and hence It came to pals that many in- 


cidents of his government have been very 


inconſiſtent with the general. principles he 


profeſſed, as well as with the general tenor 


of his character. This circumſtance occa- 


ſioned many ſuſpicions of his ſincerity and 
of his deſigns; and from theſe ſuſpicions | 
have ariſen ſeveral of the diſappointments 
he has met with, and of the mortitications 


to which he has been expoſed ſince the dit. 
uon 
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ſenſions that now diſtract the Dutch repub- 
lic have openly bro; den out, 


Thus the conſequences of his temper, and 


the meaſures or maxims of the Duke of 
5 Brunſwic's adminiſtration, had a conſider- 
able ſhare in producing a change in che dif- 
poſitions and affections of men. 


The republican party fince i the death of » 
the Princels Regent had continually gained 
5 ground, not only through their own artful 
management, but through. the impolitic 

' meaſures of the Stadtholder and his mini- 
ſters. 5 The great leaders of them and their : 
dependants did not fail to inſinuate every 
day ſomething to the diſadvantage of the 

Orange party, and this they did with ſuch 
application and ſuccels, that in ſome time it 
might be w ithout great difficulty perceived, | 

many had been brought over to their ſide, 


who had been before inimical to their prin- 


ciples and their Selen. 


Ass the difatisfattions of the people and 
che detection of the parti ans of the Prince 


increaſed, 5 
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mini- 
creaſed, the Lee 3 his 
in 


that his immediate friends were neither ſo 
rr r \ ki m, nor ſo clearly connected with 

= e A foal, and that there was an 
= wack 4 between his ITT . | 
Prince of N. ſau I[eulburg and his fa\ 

the Duke Louis US Brun WIC. 


Th c ocklican emilfaries: Gd not fail to 


comment largely on theſe circumſtan ö 
COMME ws ny 


and to draw concluſions from them by x 
an 
ans favourable to their opponents; an 

me c 


their reaſonings or aſſertions were _ 
cl : 
: wy in ſome degree, or at leaſt rendered plau 
« eg 
ſible by the total ſeceſſion of the Princ of 


ul rag from the councils of the Stadthol- 


: deſervedly popular among the TY _ 
es in an eminent degree 
he poſſeſſes in an ] e 
| ities which they eſteem mot, m_ 1 
li ur economy, juſtice, moderation ca 


1 - + = neſs” 
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neſs and ſincerity : but his popularity was 
greatly heightened by their attachment to 
the Princeſs Caroline his conſort, who was 


4 born among them, and whoſe open, gene- 
3 Tous, benevolent mind, and engaging man- 
EX; ners, had won the affections of all orders 
0 men. The zeal of the people for 
MF 2: >. - DN was: conſiderably increaſed by che 
= Perſecution (for ſo it was called) which they 
5 ſuffered from their brother and his miniſter = 
} %%% Duke, and their leaving the court and . 
| 


abandoning the capital, in conſequence of E 
the ill treatment which it was ſaid they re- RK 


| ceived, OY much odium on thoſe Who 


BB. - | occaſioned it. Nor were there wanting 1 
agents in e ee and others of the 
great commer cial cities, who boldly aſſerted. 2 
that the principles of the Stadtholder and = 
his miniſtry were of ſo pernicious a ten- T 
deney to the true intereſts of the ſtate, that 

the Prince of Naſſau IWeilburs, who really 

loved the commonwe calth, would not by 

his preſence ſeem to ſanction tlie meaſures 


which he ſaw they were determined to pur- 
fue, and that on this, as well as on ſeveral 


other 5 
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3 other accounts, he withdrew to his govern- 
. | ; ment of Maeftricht, or his own territories. 
in Germany. 


Thus, to reſume what has been ſaid, we 
have ſeen that in the early age of the repub- 


lic, the princes of the houſe of Orange, who 
were the chick magiſtrates in civil affairs, 


the chief commanders i in war, and the chief 
| miniſters ! in politics of chis people during 


| the great efforts which they made, and the 
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long hoſtilities | in which they were engaged, 5 
| poſſeſſed a great and deciſive aſcendency i in 
the government. After the ſtate had ac- 
quired a certain degree of ſtability, the in- 
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fluence of that family began to be control- 

EY led by a republican party, which having 

53 preſerved a ſuperiority for ſome time, was 

depreſſed by the execution of Barneveld:. 
After this cataſtrophe, the houſe of Orange 1 
reſumed its weight and authority in the — 
commonwealth, and preſerved both unim- 
paired to the death of the father of our Wil- 
liam III. This king being a poſthumous — 
child, was not yet born when that event hap- T7 ns n 
pened, 1 
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pened, ſo that a long minority enſued, dur- 
ing which the republicans again acquired 
| ſuperior influence in the ſtate, and retained 
it to the death of John de Wit. We have 
ſeen that until the Admimiſtration of this 
party, however they and the partiſans of 
the family of Orange might have differed 
in matters of internal government, the dread 
of the overgrown power of the houſe of 
Auſtria rendered them both unanimous in a 
their ſentiments on the conduct that was _ 
be held in foreign politics, ſo that both 
were equally and intimately connected with 
8 England and France. The victories of the 
king of Sweden, and the policy of the French 
miniſter, having impaired the ſtrength and 
lowered the pretenſions of the Auſtrian 
princes, the power of France became formi- 
dable in Europe, and the wiſer and more 
diſpaſſionate part of the people thought it 
unſafe to remain any longer connected with 
that monarchy, and conceived it neceſſary 
to oppoſe it. Among theſe were the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed and conſiderable of the friends 
of the houſe of Orange. On this account 
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the whole party came to be looked upon 
with an evil eye by the French court, who 


of courſe made their addreſſes to the repub- 
licans. Hence it came to paſs that the 
Orange party threw themſelves entirely into 
the Engliſh, and the republican party into 


the French intereſts; ſo that both became 


completely divided, by this circumſtance, i in 
their ſentiments on foreign as well as on 
domeſtic politics. | We have ſeen that theſe 
two rival parties were confirmed i in their 
attachment to the reſpective powers whoſe 
Intereſts they favoured by various different 
: motives; the Orange party to Engliſhmen, : 
by a conformity of opinion in religious 
matters, an analogy of ſentiment on politi- 


cal topics, and a common intereſt in defend- 


ing both; by frequent alliances between the 


chiefs of each; by frequent intermarriages 
between individuals, and by reciprocal ſet- | 


tlements made by them in each others coun- 


tries. The republican party to France, by 
the natural coincidence between oligarchical 


and deſpotic principles of government, by 
1 re hopes of ſupport ann cheir opponents, 5 


and 
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and by the avarice, the ambition, the jea- 
louſy, the reſentment, and the corrupt policy 
of their leaders. 


We have ſeen that the ſtern maxims of E 
the republicans were not well adapted to 
the independent ſpirit of a free people, and 
that conſequently their party was neither ſo 


numerous nor ſo popular as that of the houſe 


of Orange, whole principles were more 


mild, generous and conciliating. The heads 


of this party, by courting and flattering the 
nobles, by ſupporting the clergy againſt the 
Arminians, by protecting the yeomanry 


from ariſtocratic oppreſſion, by bribing the 
magiſtracy, or by patronizing the inhabi- 


tants of the inferior towns, by cultivating 
the favourable diſpoſitions of the army and 
navy, and by the general mildneſs, equity, 
good policy and moderation of their con- 


duct and their meaſures, gained to their in- 


tereſt a conſiderable majority of the inhabi- 
tants of the United Provinces. 


While they praiſed the political arts by 


which their ſuperior influence was at firſt 
acquired, 


DUTCH rüste. 6 
acquired, they queſtionleſs held the admi- 
niſtration of the commonwealth in their 
hands; but when their principles ſeemed 
to be altered, and their condud to be chang- 
ed, their- intereſt declined, and they began 
to meet with frequent oppoſition or con- 
trol in the exerciſe of authority. 


We have ſeen that the conduct and mea- 
= ſures of the Stadtholder, and his miniſter 
the Duke of Brunſwie, alienated the aftec- 
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3 tions of many from the Orange party. 
# The equeſtrian order was incenſed at a 
forcigner's engroſſing the favour of the 
Prince, and poſleſſing the moſt lucrative, 
important and honourable oflices of the re- 

public. The partiality of the favourite to his 
own countrymen, afforded matter of diſ— 
content to the army and navy. The magi- 
bs ſtracy and inhabitants of the inferior towns 
4 ; were offended at the negle&t with which 
3 they were treated by him. The clergy re- 
* ſented his indifference for them. The mo— 
3 derate party were diſguſted with the general 
5 tenor of his adminiſtration. Aud men, and 


women 
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women too, of all parties and deſcriptions 


were UT diſſatistied with the treatment 


which it was conceived, through him, the 
Prince and Princeſs of Naſſau Weilburg re- 
ceived at the court of their brother, the 
Prince Stadtholder. = 


In this manner we have ſeen that an 
alteration was inſenſibly produced in people's 
minds; and before men were perfectly aware 
of the change that had taken place in the 


public affections and opinions, the party of 
the houſe of Orange was conjiderably weak- 


ened, and the intereſt of the Stadtholder had 


ſurpritingl) * declined. 


SECTION 
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Diverlity of opinion upon almoſt every 
principle of politics had drawn a ſtrong 
line of ſeparation between the republicans 
and the partiſans of the houſe of Orange. 
The conſequences of this misfortune were 
extended and aggravated by unneceſſary 
: bitterneſs, A difference of ſentiment on the 
adminiſtration of the commonwealth feſter- 
ed into a rancorous and incurable enmity. 
And in the moderate party that fervency 1 
of ſpirit was quenched, and that vigour wass 3 
5 abſolutely enervated, without which the beſt 
wiſhes for the public good muſt cver eva- 
Porate in empty ſpeculation. 


In the year 1776, ſoon 158 the conteſts 
between the britiſh Colonies in America 


and 
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and the mother country had come to an 


open rupture, the former of theſe parties 
had grown to conſiderable ſtrength, and 


the ſecond had greatly declined in zeal, in 


to 
their advantage, they paid too little atten- 
tion either to the true intereſts of the com- 


numbers, and in power. As hoſtilities con- 
tinued between Great Britain and the Ame- 
ricans, the diſſenſions between them ap- 
proached ſilently to a criſis, and the great 
leaders at Amſterdam had both penetration 
to perceive, and ability to avail themſelves 
of it. But in the means employed by them 


turn the conjunctures of the times to 


monwealth, or to thoſe rules of honour and 
delicacy which polithed men endeavour, at 
leaſt in appearance, to obſerve even in their 


groſſeſt violations of morals, 


But it has been well obſerved that no 


ſentiments of mankind are more ſubject to : 
deluſion than thoſe of patriotiſm. The moſt 
| flagrant errors and unjuſtiſiable deſigns con- 
ceal themſelves under its veil. It ſancciſies 
the moſt dangerous enterpriſes. It gives 


plau ſi- | . 
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plauſibility to the moſt prepoſterous conclu- 
ſions; and the beſt intentions are not ſuf— 
ficient to preſerve men in this reſpect free 
from irregularity and reproach. Tence 


ambitious and deſigning heads of factions 
clothing their private ends, or perſonal re- 
ſentments, in the fair colours of the public 


good, enter without ſeruple on the moſt 


- pernicious counſels and actions through a 
ſpecious care of the ſervice of the ſtate. 


Through the influence of this ſpirit, which 


is common to moſt party leaders, thoſe in 
the great commercial cities in Holland ſeem 


to have acted at this time. They and their 
emiſſaries filled men's minds with the dan- 


gers ariſing from the meaſures purſued un- 
der the Duke of Brunſwic's adminiſtration, | 


and the government of the Stadtholder. 
They conſtantly laid before them the proſ- 


pect of the advantages that would ariſe to 
the commercial as well as the political | in- 


tereſts of the republic from a change of mi- 
niſtry. Pamphlets were daily publiſhed or 
encouraged by them, containing the moſt 


ſevere reflections on the Prince and his 


W 15 . 6 friends. 


tions againſt the Prince on this head. 
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friends. They endeavoured to prove that 


neither had any thing in view but their own 
private advantage, and that in a little time, 


if ſuffered to proceed unmoleſted in the ex- 
ccution of their deſigns, they would become 


too formidable to be controlled by the con- 
ſtitutional powers of the ſtate. To theſe 


were added perſonal charges, the moſt 

groundleſs in themſelves, but of the moſt. 
infamous nature, and the trifling circum- 
ſtances of a weak fondneſs for the pageantry 
of black ſervants, diſtinguiſhed by the ſym- 
metry of their perſons and the ſplendour of ; 


their habits, was commented on with that 
rancour and malevolence which the animo- 
lity of contending parties can alone inſpire* b 
Every hour brought forth its periodical 
calumny. Abuſe took every ſhape that the 
genius or malice of the writers could give 
it. Anecdote, invecdive, raillery, milrepre- ; 


An infamous libel written in French, but without 


date Or name of place or publiſher, entitled /e Proces 


des trois Nie, which made its appearance in Holland 


1 ten years ago, contains the moſt horrid inſfinua- 


ſenta- 
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ſentation, ſatire and ſong, proſe and verſe 
were employed alternately. No method 
of vilifying the meaſures, the abilities, the 
intentions, or the perſons of the friends of 
the houſe of Orange were omitted. 


All theſe things had, in the courſe of time, 
ſome influence not only on the minds of 


the weak and the vulgar, but alſo on thoſe 
of ſome men of ſuperior rank, underſtand- 


ing, and fortune. But what weighed much 
more with perſons of this deſcription, and 
with ſome of all orders of thoſe who ſeem 
ed to have the true intereſts of their coun- 


try really at heart, was the extraordinary 
attachment to the intereſts of Great Britain, 
and the conſequent averſion to thoſe of 
France, obſervable both in the Prince of 
Orange and the Duke of Brunſwic ; be- 
cauſe, conſidering the general flate of 


Europe, the reſpective circumſtances of the 


two great monarchies, and the particular 


ſituation of the republic; ſuch a declared 


prepoſſeſſion in favour of the Britith, and ſo 
marked a prejudice againſt the French na- 


3 tion, 
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tion, as ſeemed to prevail in the court and 
councils at the Hague, appeared inconſiſtent 
with the welfare of the commonwealth. 


Nor was this ſentiment on the conduct of 
the Stadtholder and his miniſter, with re- 
gard to foreign politics, confined to the 
| higher or better informed, or more factious 
or more profound claſſes of men; it became 
gr radually popular, and was inſenſibly dif- 
fuſed through a great part of the inhabitants 
of the United Netherlands; fo that they 


began | in an early ſtage of the American 


war to diſcover their aſſections for the cauſe 
of the riſing ſtates, which had been always 
| oppoled, as far as they were e able, by the 


Prince and his friends. 


To this diſpoſition in favour 1 the 
Americans, many of the Dutch were in- 
clined by ſentiments of ſympathy as well 
as by motives of policy. The firſt are ſo 
much ſounded in nature, and proceeded in 
them from ſo obvious a ſource, that to dwell 
on them in this place would be needleſs 


and impertinent. Liberal-minded men are 


intereſted. 
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Intereſted in the cauſe of a free people 
whoſe rights are ſuppoſed to be invaded ; 

their own feelings inform them to what 
point ſubmiſſion ought to be carried, and at 
what period it becomes baſeneſs not to re- 
fiſt. All theſe conſiderations ſtruck the 
Dutch the more forcibly, from the ſimila- 
rity of the circumſtances of the revolted co- 
lonies to thoſe in which the United Pro- 
vinces were two centuries before. | 


But the political reaſons by which a great 
majority of the ſubjects of the States Ge- 
neral were induced to look with jealouſy on 
Great Britain, and to favour the operations 
of the Britiſh coloniſts in their reſiſtance to 
the meaſures of the parent ſtate, being ſome- 
what leſs obvious and more complex, 1 may 


require ſome elucidation, 


1t has been already obſerved, that when 
the ſeven provinces of the Low Countries, 
which now form the Dutch republic, united 
to ſhake off the Spaniſh yoke, the power 
of the houſe of Auſtria was ſo formidable as 

F3 . to 
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to threaten Europe with ſubjection. To 
ſupport their pretenſions, or to execute their 
dofigns, the princes of this family had at 
their command the treaſures of the new 
vorld ; the rich productions and manufac- 
tures of the Eaſt; the population of Ger- 
many; the inflexibility of Spain; the deep 
policy of the Italians ; the adventurous ſpirit 
of the Portugueſe ; and the tried valour and 
diſcipline of experienced captains and vete- 
ran armies. 


To reſiſt the ambitious enterpriſes of 
princes poſſeſſed of ſuch operative means, 
and ſuch extenſive reſources, the counſels and 
the arms of ſeveral of the European ſtates, 
whoſe independence was in danger, or 
v-hoſe fears were alarmed, were united : 
and they joined in ſupport of what was 
conſidered and called the common cauſe, Of 
theſe lates, England, France, and the Dutch 
commonwealth were the moſt powerful and 
the moſt active, and, as has been already ſaid, 
they remained intimately connected, while 
the Auſtrian power, of which the dread was 
dle 
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the original cauſe of their union, was held 
by them to be dangerous or formidable. 
When, by various meaſures of policy and 
events of war, the power which alarmed 
their fears and invaded their rights had 
been broken or reduced, the reſpeQive cir- 
cumſtances of theſe three ſtates were altered; 
their cloſe union ceaſed when the cauſe 
which occaſioned it was removed; and they 
purſued new views when they found them- 
ſelves in a new ſituation: thoſe of France 


. were directed to objects of ambition; thoſe 

i of the Dutch republic to commerce ; and 
| thoſe of England to the eſtabliſhment and 
ſecurity of civil and political freedom, 


; In the courſe of a little time the deſigns 

7 of Louis XIV. appeared as inconſiſtent with 

x the tranquillity and general intereſts of 

3 5 Furope, as thoſe of the houſe of Auſtria 

L 1 had been in former periods; and the ſuſpi- 

cions which they raiſed produced a ſtill 

cloſer alliance between Holland and our — i 

country. But French, like Auſtrian, gran- e 1 

deur experienced the viciſſitudes from which „ it 
* 15 N it 8 
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it is impoſſible for human exertions to ex- 
empt human affairs; and the ſame reign 
ſaw the decline as well as the riſe of the 
aſcendency which France for a time enjoyed 
in the European ſyſtem. From the con- 
cluſion of the peace of Utrecht, in the year 
1713, to the commencement of the war of 
1755, the balance of power ſeemed to have 
been ſo equally poiſed in Europe, that none 
of the great ſtates which compoſe our po- 
litical ſyſtem appeared to preponderate 10 
far as to be an object of ſerious jealouſy or 
fear: only as nations as well as private in- 
dividuals ſometimes _ retain habitual preju- 
dices of ſuperior ſtrength, conſequence, and 
power, after the cauſes from which their 
ſuperiority was derived have ceaſed to exiſt; 
the French were more inclined to diſturb 5 
, public peace, and the reſt of mankind were 
more ſuſpicious of her miniſtry, and more 
apprehenſive of their deſigns, than the other 
European POWs were of each other. 


But even this ſentiment, in both the 
F rench and other cabinets, loſt much of its 
influ : 
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influence on the conduct of ſtateſmen, by 
ſent century, have produced a remarkable 


revolution in the politics of Europe. 


improvement in the civilization of the 


ſtate, which in former ages had little weight 
or influence in the politics of either Europe 
or Aſia, when its manners came to be re- 


figure in the world, and inclined the north- 


to the power of France, 


b growth of the Pruſſian monarchy, which, 


three circumſtances which, within the pre- 


The firſt of theſe circumſtances was, the 


Ruſſian empire, which commenced under 
| Peter the Great, and has ſince his reign 
: continued under his ſucceſſors. This mighty 


fined, and its arts to be improved by a free 
Intercourſe with its poliſhed neighbours, | 
acquired ſuch conſequence by the extent, 
the population, and the productions of its 
: territory, as enabled it to make a firſt-rate 


ern potentates to conſider it as a counter- 
balance, at leaſt i in that part of the e globe, | 


The ſecond was the rapid and ſurpriſing 


through : 
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through the wiſe policy and prudent ma- 
nagement of two ſucceſſive kings, and the 


extraordinary genius, extenſive views, juſt 
meaſures, and heroic qualities of the laſt ſo- 


vereign, roſe from the obſcurity of a ſubor- 


dinate ſtate to be treated and conſidered 
among the moſt ſplendid and the moſt pow- Zi 


erful — . — in Europe. 


The third was, the great acceſſion of 
wealth and power made to the Britiſh em- 
. pire by the combined operations of policy : 
and war; by commerce; by colonization, 


0 and by conqueſt. Each of theſe circum- 
| ſtances operated on the minds and influ- 


enced the politics of the Dutch; but the 
| laſt affected | both in a much kigher degree . 
than the combined conſequences of all tho 4 


others could have © done. : 


Though 14 0 ages of the world the 
enterpriſes and exerciſe of commerce have 
contributed in a much greater degree than 


either the precepts of philoſophers or the 


dogmas of theologitts to enlarge the minds, - 
* 


* 
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to humanize the manners, and to improve 
the ſocial affections of men; yet it is very 


certain, that there enters into the very ſpirit 


and nature of trade, a principle of excl. 
ſion and jealouſy which ſeems incompatible 
with that liberality of conduct and of lenti- g 


ment, by which thoſe nations, as well as 


individuals, who have been conſidered as 
generous, have been uſually characteriſed. 


There js in general in this country no 
diſreſpect ſor the national charaQter of the 
Dutch : on the contrary, thoſe among us of 
ſenſe and reflection eſteem that people for a 
_ thouſand good qualities which they doubt- 
leſs poſſeſs: but all diſpaſſionate men, in this 
as well as in every other country, muſt cer- 
tainly confeſs, that there never exiſted on 
the face of the earth, ſo far as our know- 
ledge of hiſtory has reached, any people that 


carried commercial jealouſy and this prin- 


ciple of excluſion to ſuch unwarrantable and 
extravagant lengths as the ſubjects of the 
States General of the United Netherlands. 
: This might have proceeded, not only from 
3 op their 
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their natural diſpoſition, but alſo in ſome 


meaſure it may have been a conſequence of 
their political circumſtances and their local 
ſituation, The exertions which they made 
in aſſerting their independence were attended 


with a great expence of treaſure as well as 


of blood ; and taxation was in conſequence 
of it carried among them 1 in the beginning 
of the 1 7th century to a height then un- 
known in the other ſtates of Europe. As 
their country did not poſleſs the ſubterrane- 
ous wealth of mines, they could find only in 
their induſtry reſources to enable them to 
pay or to hear ſuch heavy impoſts; and 
their foil not producing materials for manu- 
facture, the operations of their induſtry 
were neceſſarily turned to fiſheries and 
che carrying trade, which were originally 
the two principal objects of their com- 
merce, and the two chief ſources of their 


wealth. 


For the ſucceſsful conduct of theſe two 


great branches of trade the ſituation of 8 
territory was extremely well adapted: i 


de . 
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3 vlcinity to thoſe parts of the ocean which 


have been moſt famed for harbouring or 
producing thoſe kinds of fiſh which have 

been found to anſwer commercial purpoſes 

belt, facilitated their enterpriſes with regard 

to the firſt of theſe objects; and with re- 
gard to the ſecond, they enjoyed ſtill ſupe- 

| rior advantages of locality: their country 
—_ was watered by the Rhine, the Macſe, and 
= the Scheld, three mighty rivers, which, 
$4 : together with ſeveral ſubordinate. ſtreams 
=_ that fall into them, taking their courſe 
255 through ſome of the moſt fertile European 
£1 provinces, brought to them by an eaſy, 
cheap, and commodious conveyance, the 
various productions of France, Germany, 

: Swiſſerland, and the Auſtrian Netherlands; 
K -- = and they carried back in return, the manu- 
=: faQtures of Britain, the ſpices of the Eaſt, „„ 
the various produce of the Weſt Indies and . 3 

America, the minerals of Sweden, the | 5 1 
ſtores of Ruſſia, the corn of Poland, and 3 e 
the wines, and ſpirits, and fruits of the au 
: ſouthern kingdoms of Europe. 


From 3 | 
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From every progreſſive ſtep in this ex- 
tenſive circulation a certain profit aroſe, 
which might be conſidered as a tax levied 
by the induſtry and {kill of the Dutch on 
the ignorance and ſupineneſs of other na- 
tions: while their neighbours, through want 
of funds, or lack of ſpirit, or deficiency in 
knowledge; through the conſequences of 
tyranny, or the influence of ſuperſtition, 
laboured under the numberleſs and com- 
plex diſadvantages inſeparable from ſuch a 
Rate, the maſs of thele accumulated pro- 
fits was immenſe, and the commerce, and 
wealth, and power of the Dutch common- 
wealth were at che higheſt. 


Thus, the ae of! its proſperity were 
intimately connected with its forcign rela- 
tions, and in a great meaſure dependent on 
the low condition of the other European 
ſtates ; and hence the government of that 
republic ever looked with a jealous eye on 
any meaſures taken by the neighbouring 
ſovereigns to improve che internal regula- 

tions, > 


We PEN 
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tions, or to extend the forcign commerce of 
their dominions. 


Though the theory of commerce be fim- 
ple enough 1 in itſelf, yet it embraces ſuch a 


number of great and complex objects, that 
its true principles did not come to be well 


known or truly underſtood until many ex- 


| periments had been made, and until long 
periods of time had clapled. 


After the dechne of the Roman empire, 


the ſciences and the arts ſhared in the fate 
of the people by whom they were extended 


over this weſtern world, 


and all rudiments. 
of them ſeemed to have been extirpated by 


the devaſtations of the northern barbarians, 
who then had ſubdued and over-run Europe. 
Iheſe fierce and uncouth conquerors, whoſe 
wants and poſſeſſions were equally ſcanty 
and limited, contemned as ignoble all oc- 


cupations except thoſe of war and the 


chace; and they neither practiſed nor knew | 


- the arts by which the great objects of com- 
| merce are multiplied or produced. When 


they 


4 A 
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they had been ſome ages ſettled in the fertile 
countries which they had gained by their 
valour, the governments eſtabliſhed by them 
acquired ſtability; their civilization was im- 
proved; they began to reliſh the ſocial en- 
Jjouyments of poliſhed life; and as they ad- 
vanced in refinement they learned to eſteem 
and to cultivate the arts, which contribute 
to extend the views, the knowledge, t the 
power, the pleaſures and the empire of 
man. Among theſe, doubtleſs, ſuch as ſerve 
as the baſis of commerce may be conſidered 
as the moſt efficient, and on the revival of / 
ſcience and of letters they came to be the 
moſt valued. The Hanſeatic league, the 
free ſtates of Italy, and the ſovereigns of 
Portugal encouraged and protected them; 
and by a ſucceſsful cultivation of them 
they acquired a degree of wealth, and 
power, and weight, and conſequence, which 
ſtates far ſuperior in population, in extent 
of dominion, in fertility of ſoil, in ſitua- | 
tion of territory, and in every other local 
advantage, could never attain, 5 8 


But 
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But even they knew the importance and 
felt the beneficial effects of commercial arts 
and enterpriſes much better than they un- 
derſtood the true but ſimple principles of 
commerce. This great part of political 
knowledge was firſt diſcovered and improv- 


ed by the Dutch, who for a long time ex- 
cluſively enjoyed all the advantages derived 
from it; but the glory y of having carried it 
to. perfection is to be juſtly aſcribed to 
Engliſhmen. Still even in our own free 


country a long ſeries of years had elapſed 


before we began rightly to underſtand the 
true principles of trade. For though the 


navigation act, the great palladium ol our 


commerce, was firſt made a law under the 


adminiſtration of Cromwell, it is certain 
| that at that time neither the true nature of 


that meaſure was rightly comprehended, nor 


| the full extent of the conſequences which it 


afterwards produced were foreſeen. 80 


little were men acquainted then with what 
now appear the moſt obvious elements of 
commerce, that even the produce of our 
fiſheries was charged with a heavy duty on 
c 8 expor- 
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exportation, from which it was not freed 
until the twelfth year of the reign of Charles 
II. Until after the revolution all our native 
produce and manufactures, in ſhort every 
article but fiſh, paid a conſiderable duty 
when exported; the moſt uſeful materials 
for the moſt important manufactures were 
not leſs heav ily taxed on importation: and 


| from the revolution to the acceſſion of the 


late king, it was but by flow degrees, and 
at different and diſtant intervals, that the 5 


Britiſh legiſlature came into the great com- 
mercial ſyſtem which has been fince carried 
by it to ſuch a length as it had, a few years 
ago, arrived at. Our legillators laid down 
two indiſputable maxims, which ſerved as 

the balis of all the leading meaſures adopted 
by them in regard to trade. Firſt, that all 
our own manufaQures ſhould be exported, 
and all matcrials of our manufactures thould 
be iin parted, under the loweſt poſſible duty; 
and ſecondly, that agriculture ſhould be en- 
couraged as much as poſſible by freedom 
and by bounties. Purſuant to theſe maxims, 
YA an acl of parliament palled in the firſt 
year 
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Fear of the reign of William and Mary, 


the free exportation of corn, and the bounty 


thereon were granted ; and in the ſeſſion of 
the third and fourth years of the fame reign, 
the firſt ſteps were taken towards frecing 
from all duties the exportation of our own 
wrought commodities, or the importation 
of thoſe foreign materials that are moſt uſe- 


ful or neceſſary for our manufactures, For 


the encouragement of breeding and feeding 


of cattle, — beef, pork, butter, candles and 


cheeſe, were, by an act of parliament then 
paſſed, freed from all cuſtoms and impoli- 
5 tions upon being 1 


In the ſeſſion of th he eleventh and twelſth 


years of king William, another act of par- 
liament was paſſed wherchy all our woollen 
manufactures, and all forts of corn and 
grain, together with bread | biſcuit, and meal 


were declared to be free from any duty 


upon exportation, And by a law enacted 
early in the reign of George I. all goods 


and merchandiſes of the product or manu— 


facdure of Great Britain, except ſuch as 


„ were 
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were thercin particularly and expreſsly e 
cepted, were declared to be free from pay- 


ing any ſublidy or other duty whatſoever 
upon exportation. And as all the goods 


and articles therein excepted, were either 
materials for manufactures, or ſuch as were 


proper or neceſſary for carrying on manu- 
tactures, ſo by the ſame act almoſt all 


foreign materials uſed for dying were made 


free from paying any duty upon importa- 


tion, and the ſubſidy of poundage upon re- 


exportation, was reduced to ſixpence upon 


_ every twenty ſlüllings value, according to 


the rates then ſettled. In this manner the 
true principles of commerce came to be gra- 


dually adopted by us, and to be ſyſtemati- 
cally applied to the various operations of 


trade. But every ſtep that was taken in 
this progreſs excited the jealouſies and alarm- 
ed the apprehenſions of the Dutch, who neg- 


lected no meaſures by which the exertions 


we made might be defeated or crofled. 


Britons however enjoying ſuch ſuperior 


advantages of every kind, in climate, ſitua- 


tion, 
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tion, ſoil, conſtitution and produce; in na- 
tive reſources, internal wealth, political 
ſtrength, and national character, extended 
their trade in America and the Eaſt, as well 
as in Europe, notwithſtanding all the oppo- 
| ſition they met with. Occaſionally ſupport- 
ing their commercial enterpriſes by arms as 
well as by policy; by the renown of their 
military exploits, as well as by the reputa- 
tion or the wiſdom of their counſels, they 
carried them to a height unattained be- 
fore by any people, either ancient or mo- 
dern. And they erected on them ſuch, 
a ſplendid edifice of fame, and grandeur | 
and power as is unparalleled in the an- 
TY nals of the world. They exhibited an ob- 
3 ject wholly new and ſingular to mankind ; 
1 and it grew up to ſuch magnitude and im- 
no portance, as equally aſtoniſhed ſpeculative 
| ' philoſophers and practical politicians. In 
the war which began in the year 1755, 
they were, in conſequence of colonial and 
commercial relations, engaged againſt the 
moſt populous, warlike, extenſive, opulent, 
and mighty ſtates of the earth. Aſſiſted by 
+} only a German elector they reſiſted the em- — ol 
(7:43 nt, pire | 
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pire and the combined power of the houſe 
of Auttria, France, Spain, Ruſha, Sweden, 


and the moſt potent princes of Indoſtan. 


They not only reſiſted them, but by the 


valtueſs, the wiſdom, the vigour, the ſuc- 


ceſs of their meaſures and their enterpriſes, 


they gained ſo deciſive a ſuperiority over 
theſe combined enemies, that on the con- 
cluſion of the peace of Paris, in the year 


763, the Britiſh empire was generally con- 
ed as the leading power in the Euro- 


pean ſyſtem, and at the ſame time it poſ- 


ſefled a governing influence on the conti- 
nents of India and America. Such great 
matters are arms, liberty and commerce, 


properly combined and mutually tempering 


or ſupporting cach other, capable of Per- 8 


forming. 


All the maritime powers beheld with jea- 


louſy and ſurpriſe a ſuperiority ſo impoſing 
and fo decilive; and theſe ſentiments were 
aggravated, and gradually extended to in— 


dignation and reſentment in many of the 


European ſtates, not only by the general 


ſtyle of the Britiſh adminiſtration, which 
8 | was 
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was on ſome occaſions more haughty and 


imperious, and perhaps leſs prudent, than 


became the miniſters of a wife and polithed 


people, but alſo by the idle declamation of 


ſome frothy orators in the ſenate. For 
though at home, where people were ac- 


quainted with the characters of theſe men, 
their vague aſſertions or romantic ideas were 
little attended a certain that 
abroad, from the high character generally 
attributed to the members of the Britiſh 
Parliament, their declarations made a deep 
impreſſion; and it was ſoon. perceived 
that ſeveral of the courts of Europe enter- 
tained prejudices and reſentments, with re- 
ſpect to the ſeveral intereſts and meaſures 
of the Britiſh empire. 


For ſome time theſe unfavourable Gonth. 
ments ſeemed to be ſtudiouſly concealed in 
the breaſts of a few great men, but it might 


be diſcerned without difficulty, not only | 


that they exiſted, but that they only want- 


ed a fit occaſion to diſcover themſclves in 
action, and theſe occaſions were in the 
DS: _ courſe 
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courſe of the preſent reign frequently 
enongh offered by the inſtability of ſome 
adminiſtrations, and the weak meaſures or 
fluctuating counſels of others. 


Of all thoſe who through motives of in- 
tereſt, or ſentiments of animoſity, wiſhed to 
weaken the power of Britain, none had in- 
clination to ſeize on the occaſions that oc - 

eurred, or ability to avail themſelves of 
them, or means to turn them to the advan- 
tage of their oven country, equal to the 
miniſters of the French cabinet. Ever ſince 
the death of Louis XV. the court of Ver- 
ſailles had been induftriouſly employed in 
preparing for a maritime war, and in find- 
ing out proper opportunities to break, on” 
to invalidate the treaty of Paris. Her mea- 
ſures, as w ell ſecret as avowed, were uni- 
formly directed to theſe ends, and the pre- 
ſent king had been ſcarce ſeated on the 
3 rench throne, when ſome of thoſe ambi- 
tious projects were renewed, wliich Louis 
XIV. would perhaps have executed, had 
he not been oppoſed in the beginning at”: 


the 


- 
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the preſent century by the confederated 
powers of the grand alliance. In accom- 


pliſhing theſe ſchemes of ambition, the 
court of France found as obſtacles in her 
way, firſt, the ſtrength and reſources and 
ſpirit of Great Britain; ſecondly, a power- 
ful party in the Dutch republic, headed by 
the Stadtholder, whom various motives de- 
termined to conſider her enterpriſes inimi- 
cal; and thirdly, the great German poten- 
: tates, whoſe diverſions on the ſide of the 
empire might overturn her beſt concerted 
meaſures. All theſe oppoſed impediments 
to her deſigns which it became neceſſary 
ſucceſſively to remove or to deſtroy, and 
her miniſters judged it expedient to begin 
with thoſe ariſing. from the circumſtances 
of the Britiſh empire, becauſe from the un- 
happy diſſenſions that exiſted between the 
preſiding country and its dependencies, they 
might, under colour of aſſerting the rights 
of mankind and the laws of nations, both 
of which they pretended were violated by 
Great Britain, attack it without alarming 
the fears, or raiſing che ſuſpicions of the 


other EO 
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other European powers. For this purpoſe 
a-treaty was concluded at Paris, in an early 
ſtage of the American war, between the 
French King and the Continental Congrels, = 
and a plan was at the ſame time entered 
into, to embroil our court with the Spaniſh 3 
monarchy and the. Dutch commonwealth. 
The deciſive influence which France has for 
more than half a century poſſeſſed in the 
counſels of Spain, removed any difficulties : 
that might have otherwiſe occurred in the 
execution of the firſt part of this plan; and 
the ſucceſs of the other was conſiderably 
facilitated by the riſing ſtrength of the re- 
publicans, the increaſing weakneſs of the 
Orange party, and the ſentiments of jea- 
louſy, reſentment and fear, with which 
many men of all the orders of the ſtate 
were inſpired by the grandeur, the conduct | 
and the power of Britain, 


In mis manner, as the power, the conduct 
and the ambition of the houſe of Auſtria, 
towards the concluſion of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, occaſioned the union between the 

oe arme 
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arms and the counſels of the Dutch com- 
monwealth and thoſe of France; ſo the 


power, the conduct and the ambition of 
the houſe of Bourbon, and the ſentiments 


which they inſpired towards the concluſion. 


of the ſeventeenth century, produced an in- 
timate union between the Dutch republic 


and the Britiſh empire. And towards the 


concluſion of tlie eighteenth century, the 
ſame ſentiments, ariling from the ſame cauſes | 

of power, conduct and ambition in Great 
Britain, alienated the affetions of numbers 
of the Dutch from the intereſts and rela- 
tions of Engliſhmen, and rendered their 
minds the more ſuſceptible of the impreſ- 
ſions of French inſinuations, and of French 


emiſſaries, when the court of France under- 


took to deſtroy their Britiſh connections. 
Such were the prevailing ſentiments in moſt 
of the great trading towns of the United 
- Provinces. But the Stadtholder or his mi- 
niſters attended little to the inclinations of 
the people; the jealouſies and diſcontents 
of the nation increaſed daily ; - the meaſures 
N taken to allay them were e and 


preci- 
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precipitate ; inſtead of removing they in- 
famed the diſtemper; the evil extended 


gradually; ſilence concealed its progreſs ; 
and this fatal progreſs was not perceived 
until the moment when the Prince, who 
might apply the remedy to it, was himſelf 
affected by the infection which he wanted : 


. to repel. 


Thus, to recapitulate the ſum of what has 
been related, we have ſaid, that Various CIr- 
cumſlanccs of- internal government and do- 


meſtic adminiſtration had contributed to 


weaken the Orange party, and to add to the 


5 numbers and ſtrength of the republicans. 


By the operation of theſe circumſtances, the 
two great factions came in the year 1778 


to be nearly equal and balanced. In can- 


ſequence of this equality matters came to a 
| criſis between them, and the event of this 

ceriſis was accelerated by the hoſtilities in 
which Great Britain was engaged, and che 


conſequences that followed them. 


We have ſhewn that multitudes in the 
commonwealth were favourable to the ene 
mies 


Oo 
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mies or hoſtile to the intereſts of the Britiſh. 
| empire through different though concurring 
motives: ſome were inclined to favour the 
cauſe of the United States of America 1 
through ſentiments of ſympathy or compaſ- N 4 
ſion; others favoured France through mo— 


| tives of private intereſt and perſonal or party 9 
conſiderations. A few among the moſt {| 
violent conſidered any connection with \ 
England to be inconliſtent with the proſpe- | 
rity of the republic; and many withed to 
lower the power of Britain :: - 1 955 1 | 


PFirſt, chrough . ects of policy, 
thinking its maritime dominion incompa- 
5 tible with the frecdom of navigation aud 
3 . the general intereſts of Europe. : 


484 | Secondly, through the jealouſy which 
H 5 ce in commerce, in war, and in ex- 
E, tending the empire in the Eaſt and in 1 the 
Weſt Indies had excited. 


Thirdly, through the e which | 


ſome ill treatment to individuals had pro- 
voked, 


Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, becauſe through the amazing 
riſe of Ruſſian and Pruſſian power, Auſtria 
and France, through an alternate dread of 
whom the republic was for near two cen- 
turies connected with England, were no 
longer ſuppoſed to be formidable. 


Fifthly, through the impreſſions of French 
emiſſaries, French inlinuations, French po- 


licy, and GO: 


We have ſhewn, that all theſe men, in- 
fluenced by all theſe motives, were hoſtilely 
diſpoſed with regard to Great Britain; and 
they inſenſibly extended theſe ſentiments to 
the Prince and thoſe who with him ap- 

peared attached to the Britiſh intereſt. Their 
_ diſſatisfaQtions, their jealouſies, their ſuſpi- 
cions were various and endleſs ; the mea- 
ſures of the Stadtholder and the conduct of 
the Duke of Brunſwic were not well cal- 
culated to remove them; and the whole 
combined together produced ſuch a maſs 
of diſcontent, reſentment, and even fury, 
as is not often ſeen | in the Dutch common- 
wealth. 
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SECTION m. 


HIS temper of mind in the inhabitants 
of the United Pr ovinces, ariſing from 


| ſome circumſtances of the domeſti ic govern- 


ment and external relations of the ſtate, was 
{till farther inflamed, and became of courſe 
more difficult to be allayed, by the ſitua- 


tion of affairs in the republic at that period 


with regard to trade, manufactures, re- 


ſources, finances and Pon ſtrength in 


general. 


eee the political fate of the 
Dutch commonwealth, on the opening of the 
year 1778, was much worſe than even thoſe 


who were beſt acquainted with its affairs had 
ever imagined ; for the two great rival and 
contending factions had not yet come to an 
open rupture ſo as to reveal the ſource of 


. 
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weakneſs which their conteſts muſt neceſſa- 
rily produce; nor had the exigencies of 
the ſtate as yet appeared ſo preſſing as to 
make a diſcovery of its debility, with the 


deficiency of its means, 1ts powers, and its 
reſources. 


But events have ſince convinced us, that 
even then the citizens were ſullen and diſ- 
contented; the councils of the States Ge- 
neral weak, fluctuating and inefficient; 
the barrier mouldering in decay; the navy 
rotting in harbours; the arſenals empty, 
and the dockyards negleded. We know 

now by experience, that there was at that 
time neither union among tlie people, nor 
public ſpirit in individuals, nor vigour, 
nor temper, nor induſtry, nor judgment, 
nor a manly comprehenſion of public in- 
tereſt in the government. We know that 
of all thoſe various objects and qualities 
which conſtitute national ſtrength, or ſup- 
port national honour, or procure national 
reſpect, the only one the Dutch then poſ- 
ſeſſed was money. But ſentiments of ava- 1 
rice 
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rice and principles of commerce, founded on 
the narrow ideas of private intereſt, had 
taken ſuch complete poſſeſſion of their 


minds, that all objects of public glory, ſe- 


curity, and renown, ſeemed to them illu- 


ſory and vain, and not worth acquiring at 
the expence of treaſure, of which it was 
not without difficulty and murmuring that 
| they contributed any conſiderable ſums even 
for the moſt neceſſary public ſervices: ſo 
that from the poſſeſſion of money, which 
has been ſo emphatically termed, and which 
has ſo repeatedly proved, the ſinews of 
ftrength i in political bodies, this people derived 
at that time or ſince but few of the many 
ſolid and permanent advantages that other 
nations have in all ages received from it. 


It is an obſervation founded in wiſdom, 
and juſtified by experience, that the more 
men indulge their predominant vices or 


gratify their private paſſions, the leſs con- 
cern they have for the honour of their 
country, and the leſs intereſt they take in 
the 3 of the public. The juſtneſs 
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of this remark the effects of avarice at this 
time evinced among the Dutch; it abſo- 
lutely emaſculated their characters, and ren- 
dered them regardleſs of every honourable 
conſideration but what related to the grati⸗ 
ſication of its inceſſant and inſatiable de- 5 | 
mands: through its operation the fund for | 
the marine was reduced to the produce of 
the ſmall duties upon exports and imports; 
which duties were not half collected, by the 
connivance of the magiſtrates themſelves, 
who were intereſted in ſmuggling and ac- 
cuſtomed to pracliſe it; ſo that the republic 
had hardly any neva: force at all, and 
ſeemed to have no other title but courteſy ; 
to the name of a maritime power. Through ü 
tthue influence of the ſame principle their na- 
tional debt remained during a long peace 
- wndiminiſhed, though i it was ſo conſiderable 
in the year 1776 as to have amounted 
I to eighty-ſeven millions ſterling. Many 
a branches of their foreign trade declined 
daily through the operation of the ſame 
cauſe: their woollen and filk manufactures 
were not very contiderable either in quan- 
1 N tity, 
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tity, quality, or exportation; and from 
what appears by John de Wit's Memoirs 
of Holland, when he was grand penſionary, 
the decreaſe of their fiſheries was prodigi- 
ous; nor was that of their carrying trade 
leſs; they did not, at the period now ſpoken 
of, get one quarter of what they uſed to 
get by freight when they were the general 
ſea carriers of all Europe: ſo that their police, 
which! is ſtill what it always has been, ex- 
cellent, was the only remains of that pru- 
dence, vigilance, and good diſcipline, which 
made them formerly courted, reſpected, 
and eſteemed. OS. 


But bad as the ſtate of the affairs 4 the : 

republic was at home, that of its foreign 
_ dependencies in Aha, Africa, and America, 
was incomparably worſe. The Great India 
Company, which, on the ſubverſion of the 
ſplendid edifice of commercial power raiſcd 
by the Portugueſe under the conduct of 
Albuquerque, had acquired the ſupreme di- 
rection of the trade and maritime connec- 

dions of the Eaſt, and had for the greater | 


— PPP — 
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part of two centuries ruled lords paramount 
over the richeſt and moſt fruitful countries 
of that fertile region of the world, were ſo 
far declined in wealth and credit, the two 
great fountains of their empire and influ- 
ence, as to verge on bankruptcy: their moſt 
important ſettlements were deſtitute of all 
thoſe means of defence which art and num 
bers afford for the protection of places 
againſt hoſtile attacks: even Batavia, the 
magnificent ſeat of their oriental govern- 


ment, and the great emporium of their 
commerce, had neither ſortiſications nor a 


8 garriſon, nor military ſtores, nor a naval 
f armament to defeat any ſpirited enterpriſe 
that might be undertaken againſt it by a 
” {kilful, vigilant, and diſciplined enemy. 
Their ſettlement at the Cape of Good Hope 
was in a ſtill worſe condition, and it ap- 
peared ſo deſperate to M. de . ehn, a Ger- 
man officer of ſpirit and ſkill, who had a 
high rank in their ſervice, and commanded 
their forces in that colony, that after having 
made fruitleſs repreſentations to the Direc- 
tors and Governor-general, of the weakneſs 
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of the place, and the wretched ſtate of the 


garriſon under him, he reſigned his com- 


mand, and a few years ago retired to his 


own country from ſo diſagrecable a ſervice. 


The ſituation of their factories and other 
ſubordinate ſettlements was equally weak 
and defenceleſs; ſs that the affairs of the 
Oriental Company at home and abroad were 
equally deſperate and unpromiſing. — 


Thoſe of the Weſt-India Company were 
not in a more flouriſhing or more proſpe- 
rous condition. The objects of civil and 
political adminiſtration in their ſettlements 
in the new world were conducted on ſuch 

principles of violence, injuſtice, and rapa- 

city, as were never before adopted by any 
poliſhed people! in a reſined age; no, nor 
| even by thoſe uncivilized nations who are 
| ſometimes by men of leſs ſimplicity of man- 
ners denominated barbarians, though they 

have been ſeldom found ſo void of 1 

and generoſity as the Dutch ſettled 


America. In theſe coloniſts, all the Py 


ments of honour, all the principles of juſ- 
BA CM 
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tice, and all the feelings of humanity, ſeem 


to have been deſtroyed by the combined 
influence of avarice, trade, and luxury: 


of a baſe avarice derived from character; 


of an illiberal trade founded on fraud; and 
of brutal luxury, the neceſſary conſequence 
of depraved appetites and corrupt paſſions 
in ae ſouls. 


It 1s not in the nature of human affairs 


that any ſociety, compoſed of men of ſuch 
a deſcription, and governed by ſuch a ſyſ- 
tem, ſhould be otherwiſe than in a ſtate of 
ealnefs and decline: for the weakneſs and 
. decline, as well as the ſtrength and proſpe- 
rity of any ſociety, are intimately connected, 
as cauſes and effects, with the general cha- 
raQer of its members, and the prevailing 
ſpirit of its conſtitution ; where theſe are 
maſculine, vigorous, humane, equitable and 
free, we may conclude it to be flouriſhing 


and firm; but where theſe qualities are 
entirely wanting, we arc juſtified by expe- 


rience in pronouncing it the reverſe; ſo that 


the 1 —— of the Dutch Weſt- 
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India Company, being a natural conſequence 
of an obvious cauſe, may be readily con- 
ceived, and being eaſily accounted, for 
it ceaſes to ſurpriſe. But what is really 
difficult to imagine is, that any government 
adminiſtered by Europeans in the eighteenth 
century ſhould act with ſo little attention 
or regard to all that men have ever held moſt 
ſacred and reſpectable, as the regencies of the 
Putch ſettlements did 1 in the Weſt: for in 
the exerciſe of power, men of ſenſe, how- _ 


= ever abandoned they may be in private life, 
EZ endeavour in their public characters to pre- 
ſerve at leaſt the ſemblance of the virtues 
or talents which they want; becauſe. they 
are ſenſible, that all power being ultimately 
founded on opinion, much of the reve- 
rence and reſpect paid to their perſons and 
d their office is derived from the belief people 
| . entertain of their poſſeſſing thoſe ſuperior 
=_ qualities : : and juſtly perceiving, that autho- 
rity depends as much upon idea as upon 
= duty, they avoid, as far as poſſible, to do 
E1 any thing that may tend to leſſen their re- 
as with the public. Hence they af- 
"0 ect 
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fect to comply with received opinions; to 
attend to right reaſon; to reſpect moral 
principles; to maintain public juſtice; to 


underſtand the true ſpirit of legiſlation, and 
to obſerve certain rules of honour, and cer- 
tain forms of decorum in their general con- 


duct. But in open dehance of all theſe, 


with undeviating uniformity, i in public and 


in private, at home and abroad, in peace 


and in war, the Dutch Weſt Indians of al 


orders ated: reaſon, benevolence, mora- 


lity, juſtice, equitable legiſlation, honour, 
and decorum, were ng e eee . 
5 by them. 5 


To enter into a detail of cheir particular 


meaſures or their leading principles would 
be unintereſting, but the general tenor of 
their manners and their government ſhall 
be exempliſied by the conduct of one among 
them of conſiderable rank and office, whoſe 
character or practices were never conſidered 


ſingular by his countrymen. 


"There. was a perſon. of the name of 


Graeff, of low education and mean birth, 


but 


4 7 7 
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but whoſe virtues and talents were ſtill in- 
ferior to either his family or his know- 


ledge. By avarice and fraud this man 
raiſed a fortune in the Weſt Indies, and 
through the combined influence of money 
and cunning artfully employed (without 
_ queſtion of his merits), he was ſome years 
ago appointed governor of the iſland of St. 


Euſtatia. The woman to whom he was 


married was ſuch as in every reſpect ſuited | 
him: her character and manners, her birth 
and accompliſhments, her figure and capa- 
city were all beneath the common ſtandard, 
even in her own country, where thoſe en- 
gegging qualities and pleaſing acquirements, 
dy which the women of ſome other nations 
are happily diſtinguiſhed, can be ſeldom _ 
met with: for in the Dutch ſettlements. in 
the Weſt Indies, female wit, delicacy, ele- 
gance, beauty or reſinement, have never yet 
been ſought for, or if ſought for, not found. 
But however this may be, it is moſt cer- 
tain that the wife of Graaſ poſſeſſed none 
of thele engaging characteriſtics; and it is 
| equally * that! in love of money, and 


. 
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in arts to acquire it, few, either men or 


women, in any country equalled her. Nor 


was ſhe in her uſurious tranſactions or other 
avaricious purſuits, ever reſtrained by the 
ſentiments of ſhame, which have been 
found to check the enormities of other per- 
ſons, after every ſcrious conſideration that 
law, honour, and religion have ſuggeſted, to 
conſine human depravity within certain li- 
mits, had been neglected or contemned. This 
woman poſſeſſing conſiderable influence. over 
her huſband, ſhared with him in the admi- n 
niſtration of the country of which the go- 
vernment was committed to him; and both 
being equally eager in amaſſing wealth, 
and equally regardleſs of the means by : 
' which it was acquired, proftituted. the ex- 
tenſive powers with which the Governors 
of European colonies in the Weſt Indies 
are uſually inveſted, on every occaſion 
for money. All the arts that avarice can 
ſuggeſt, or fraud practiſe, or authority em- 
ploy, or induſtry exerciſe, were uſed by 
| them to increaſe their fortune: bribery, ex- 
: tortion, imuggling, peculation, partiality 1 in 
admi- 
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adminiſtering the political and regulating the 
commercial affairs of the ifland, the moſt 
barefaced corruption in the adminiſtration 
of juſtice, were all openly practiſed by them. 
But till all the extenſive and diverſified. 
means which theſe numerous reſources of- 
fered appeared inſufficient to ſatisfy all the 
unlimited demands of their inſatiable paſſion 
for wealth, and the ingenuity of the wo- 
man ſuggeſted a new {ſcheme to raiſe money: 
this ſcheme, equally baſe, ridiculous, and 
novel, was to traffic in ferrets, and in thoſe 
= domeſtic animals called cats. 5 


1 Poſterity will ſcarce believe, that the pa- 
| lace of a governor of a flouriſhing European 
colony ſhould have been converted, in the 

' preſent century, into a mart for the ſale 
of that vile race of quadrupeds, of which, 
' whoever expected either favour or juſtice of 
Al. Graaff muſt purchaſe numbers at the moſt 
exorbitant prices. We read in hiſtory, with 
juſt indignation, of baſeneſs incomparably 
leſs monſtrous than this, of which the proxi- 
5 mity i in | point of time alone diminiſhes our 
aſto- 
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| aſtoniſhment : for it is certain, that the ex- 
amples of virtue, of folly, and of vice, exhi- 
bited to us by the hiſtorians of antiquity, 
affect us much more ſenſibly than thoſe of 
our own times; we are inſenſibly led on to 
behold without ſurpriſe what we familiarly 
ſee; and a depoſed ſovereign of Syracuſe, 
becoming, through neceſſity, a pedagogue 
at Corinth five and twenty centuries 280, = 
aſtoniſhes us more than a Dutch governor 1 
| turning vermin killer, e N at t 
Statia in the yu I mm 


Thus, vi lue, the main | ſpring in in a com- 
5 papal no longer ſubſiſted among the 
Dutch: the public was poor; the great 
riches of individuals deſtroyed the equality 
neceſſary to a free ſtate; their avarice, ſtill 
greater than their wealth, extinguiſhed pub- 
lic ſpirit, its neceſſary principle; their trade 
was decreaſing, their manufactures dimi- 
5 niſhed ; . their navigation on the decline; | 
their public finances in ruin, and their 
8 fiſheries expiring : and their navy, their 
barrier, their military ſtrength, their foreign 
ſettle- 
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ſettlements, their great commercial com- 
panies, their government, their admini- 


ſtration, their conſequence, their whole 2 


8 republic, were in the laſt ſtage of degras 
dation, debaſement and decay. 


In theſe circumſtances of the affairs of 
the commonwealth, there were, of all the 
poſſible combinations that can be regularly 
formed of political principles and meaſures, 
but three ſyſtems that could be adopted, 
and between theſe, the government of the 
republic was neceſſarily to make their op- 
tion, when the tranquillity of Europe came 
to be expoſed to interruption in 1 conſequence 


of the troubles i in America. 


The firſt of theſe was a Hen of 4 


and ſound policy, founded on a principle of 
vigour, and the meaſures deduced from it 


| tended directly to the objects it propoſed, 


which were to reſtore maritime affairs to 
their ancient flouriſhing ſtate; to remove 
the abuſes of the ſeveral departments of the 


internal adminiſtration; ; to reſtrain the enor- 


mities of the regencies in the foreign ſettle⸗ 


ments; ; 
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ments ; to ſupport the credit of the great 


trading companies; to keep a reſpectable 


military eſtabliſhment on foot, and to main- 


tain national honour firmly abroad. 


The ſecond was a ſyſtem of palliatives 
and temporary expedients, which, though 
generally raiſed on the deluſive principles of 
political empiriciſm, and tending covertly to 


numerous and complex ends, of which many 


are in a great meaſure incompatible, and ſome 
in direct oppoſition with each other, we have 
ſeen ſometimes adopted by the modern go- 
vernments of TE 


The third was a ofiem of moderation 
and ceconomy, of commerce and reform, 


founded on ſuch circumſtances of the ſitua- 


tion of the commonwealth as the ruling 
powers of the ſtate thought it "oP to di- 
| ralge or to avow. 


| Neither the ſpirit of the people, nor the 
maxims of government to which they had 
been accuſtomed, nor perhaps the particu- 
lar character and private views of the mini- 
ſters 
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ſters of the republic, would allow them to 
conduct the adminiſtration on thoſe prin- 
ciples of vigour which were to ſerve as 


the baſis of the firſt of theſe ſyſtems. 


Io the ſecond they might have been ſuf- 
| ficiently inclined from their prevailing cha- 
racer, of which, for this laſt century at 
leaſt, indeciſion has been the moſt ſtriking 
trait. But there are certain conjunctures 
of ſeaſons and of circumſtances wherein wa- 
vering and irreſolution are attended with 
| Probable riſque or viſible danger, and this 
period did not ſeem to be one of thoſe at 
- which procraſtination, which has often aſ- 
famed the appearance and produced ſome 
of the effects of wiſdom or of policy, could 
be employed with ſucceſs: fo that the ruling 
powers in the United Provinces determined 
on adopting the laſt ſyſtem for the admi- 
niſtration of the government of the com- 
monwealth. 


From what has been ſaid above on this 
fyſtem, it appears that it conſiſted of five 
great Parts ; tt. Moderation. —ad. eo- | 

nomy 
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nomy.— 3d. Commerce. th. Reform. 

And 5th. which was the chief of all, the 2 

SS policy of avowing or expoling ſome part of | oy | 

f ; the unfavourable circumſtances of the ſtate, Wt 
Er and of concealing others. 


= -: The firſt of theſe related to two objects, Ml 
© Internal government and foreign politics; 8 
1 1 and hence, about this time, moderation came Mi 
iz to be diſtinguiſhed in the minds of Dutch . 
3 ſtateſmen into two kinds, according to its 
| ſeveral objects. That of which internal E 
government was the object, they ſtyled WH 
| prudent indulgence of eſtabliſhed cuſtoms, 
and a prudent reſpect for received maxims: 
| n dhe other branch of moderation, of which 
i = foreign politics was the object, was in their 
BY language and ideas a cautious reſerve in 
| whatever concerned foreign tranſactions, 
| EE _ and an abſolute neutrality in any conteſts 
| I %% ll aroſe between foreign ſtates. 


7 1 8 2 , which was the ſecond part in 
| 1 tis ſyſtem, was conſidered to be more ſim- 
: i ple, and was really more uniform in its 
| EE though it extended to a great va- 
=: 3 5 riety 
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riety of points as well in the external as in 


the domeſtic adminiſtration of the republic; 
for the character of the people ſeconded the 
principle of parſimony on which this part 
of the political ſyſtem proceeded, and ren- 
dered the meaſures derived from it opera- 
tive and efficient. But it may be well queſ- 
tioned whether the conſequences that attend- 
ed the application of this principle, in all the 
extent in which it was uſed, proved more 
ſalutary or pernicious to the intereſts of 
the ſtate. | | 


The third part in the ſyſtem, Come 
nerce, was purſued with equal vigour and 
effect with the ſecond; but in conducting 
its operations, the Dutch, at this time, at- 
tended excluſively to private emolument, 
and diſregarded every conſideration of per- 
ſonal honour and national advantage: ſo 
that though ſome individuals raiſed for- 
tunes by embarking in trade, the com- 
monwealth may be conſidered to have been 


on the whole rather prejudiced than bene- 
fited by i it. 


| Vol. I. ; 1 15 | Reform, 
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Reform, being not only inconſiſtent with 


that indulgence and reſpect which was pro- 


feſſedly held forth for eſtabliſhed cuſtoms and 
received maxims, which were but other 
words for eſtabliſhed abuſes and their pre- 
texts, but alſo claſhing with the private in- 


tereſts of individuals, perhaps too powerful 
to be eaſily controlled, was never ſeriouſly 


entered upon; ſo that this fourth part in 


| the ſyſtem was rather deſigned to give an 


appearance of patriotiſm and plauſibility to 


the meaſures of adminiſtration, than to pro- 
duce any conſiderable or permanent effect | 


in 1 the ſtate. 


The fiſth part of the 115 of. ent = 
i laid down on this occaſion, was, however, 
very different in the ſucceſs that attended 
it; for it was not only the moſt conſider- 


able and the moſt invariably applied to 
| buſineſs of any in the whole ſyſtem, but 


its principles being deeper laid, and its con- 


ſequences embracing a greater number of 
objects of magnitude, and of ſubjects of de- 
— 7 chan any of the other parts, the ſkilful 


manage- 
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management of it required knowledge and 
ability, experience and art, and the ableſt 
and moſt diſtinguiſhed characters of the 
republic were employed in the direction of 
it. It may of courſe be conſidered as the 
leading part of Dutch politics for ſeveral 
years paſt, and the occaſional avowal or 
expoſition of ſome unfavourable circum- 
ſtances of the ſtate, and the occaſional con- 
cealment of others, may be conſidered as 
the great political principle of Dutch ſtateſ- 
men in their foreign negociations, as well 

as in their internal government during that 
| period. © 


. Thus this ſyſtem of myſterious and cor- 
rupt policy having been entirely adopted 
by theruling powers of the commonwealth, 
it became the rule of the leading meaſures | 
of the Dutch. In it we have ſeen that the 
extenſion of commerce was the chief point 
aimed at, ceconomy an end ſteadily purſued, 
the preſervation of peace a great object pro- 
poſed, reform affected to cover exiſting 
abuſes, and the occaſional avowal or con- 

e Ceal- 
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cealment of certain unfavourable circum- 


ſtances of the ſtate, the main ſpring to re- 


gulate, or put the whole in motion. By 


this avowal or concealment, made as circum- 


ſtances aroſe, or as occaſions required, the 
government apologized for the failure of 
their engagements to their allies ; they juſti- 
fied their general conduc in foreign affairs; 
they excuſed the meanneſs of their ceco- 
nomypy, the illiberal principles of their com- 
merce, the ſupineneſs of the internal admi- 
ö niſtration, and the whole tenor of their 
meaſures both at home and abroad. They, 
in ſhort, compriſed the whole art of govern- 
ing, in the politic management of this 5 


5 avowal « or concealment. 


To find ſach principles adopted, and to 

ſce ſuch a ſyſtem purſued, was a matter of 
the moſt ſerious and indignant affliction to 

all thoſe who regarded the honour, or at- 
tended to the permanent intereſts of the 
commonwealth. For they ſaw that the 
' tendency of ſuch a plan of adminiſtration 
was ultimately to impair the ſtrength, to 
reduce 
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reduce the conſequence, and to lower the 
declining dignity of the ſtate; they law that 
it was impoſſible to maintain its honour 
without ſpirit, or its power without arms, 
or a proper naval and military force with- 
out levying greater taxes than the people 
were willing to pay, or a powerful party in 
the republic deſirous to employ; they ſaw _ 
that reputation for integrity could alone 
' procure credit abroad; that reputation for 
ſtrength could alone inſure ſecurity at home; 
| that a conſcientious regard to good faith 
has ſeldom ſtood in the way of powerful 5 
princes to oppoſe their laying hold of a 
favourable occaſion, when it offered, of 
ſeizing upon the poſſeſſions, or of obtain- 
ing commercial advantages of any compe- 
titor; and that to expoſe the weakneſs of 
the republic, would not the leſs incline her 
neighbours to attend to the ſuggeſtions of 
ambition and the dictates of policy, or give Z 
additional ſtrength to political conventions, 
ſo as to withhold them from taking advan- 
tage of her calamities, and attacking her 1 in 


the eie of her o 5 
13 „ 
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All however that they could object, and 
all the arguments that they could oppoſe on 
this occaſion againſt this ſyſtem of admini- 
ſtration, were conſ.dered as the effuſions of 

diſaffetion, or the groundleſs apprehen- 

ſions of ignorance and inexperience, and 

they paſſed conſequently unregarded by the 
_ ruling powers, not without ſome expreſſions | 
of contempt for the perſons who propoſed 
them. Theſe, who were ſome of the moſt 

virtuous and reſpectable members of the 
commonwealth, did not conſider it to be 


the ſirſt of virtues to bear with moderation = 


the indignities which they conceived were 
offered to themſelves and to their country, 
and the reſentment produced in them, by 
the treatment which they received, contri- 
buted to augment the general maſs of diſſa- 
tisfaction and diſcontent. „ 


SECTION 
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2 L theſe a 8 weakneſs and diſ- 
ſenſion, which originated in the mea- 
Gabon of miniſters, the temper of the Stadt- 
holder, the ſituation of the commonwealth, 
and the ſpirit of faction, might have been 
removed, or at leaſt controlled in their 
effects, as ſimilar cauſes have often been i in 
other ſtates, were it not for the ſingular and 
unhappy conſtitution of the republic. The 
government was without doubt, as has been 
ſhewn, feeble and corrupt; but the evil 
effects of its inſufficiency or corruption 
| might have been corrected or reſtraiged by EL.) 
the principles of a wiſe and vigorous con- — 
ſtitution. For though i it ſometimes happens 


that the beſt conſtitutions are undermined TS = |! 
and deſtroyed by a ſeries of weak and wick- 1 
ed meaſures among a profligate and dege- „„ 
: nerate : people ; yet we much more fre- | 

14 quently „„ 
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quently ſee the wiſdom and vigour of the 


conſtitution, and the ſpirit of the people, 


overturn and deſtroy a vicious ſyſtem of 
government. This is a neceſſury conſe- 
quence of the very nature of government 
and conſtitution. Gover ament is a ſyſtem 
of principles and counſels, which thoſe who _ 
are inveſted with the authority of the ſtate 
adopt as the rule of their conduct in the 
adminiſtration of power. It is in its nature 
fluctuating, like the objects to which it is 
applied; it is variable like the characters 
of thoſe who adminiſter it; and it is liable 
to the corruption and fallibility incidental : 
to human nature, like all the other works 
and productions of man. The abuſes that 
may be made of it, being however the moſt 
indignant and intolerable to human feelings, 
moſt civilized nations have eſtabliſhed ſome 
Permanent ſyſtem of principles and ordi- 
nances to direct, to reſtrain or to control : 
its operations, as circumſtances aroſe or as 
exigencies required. Theſe principles and 
ordinances have been always derived either 
from right reaſon, or from ſome prejudice, 
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or ſome opinion ſo generally received and 
ſo firmly eſtabliſhed among theſe nations, | 
as to paſs currently for reaſon, or at leaſt 
to produce ſome of its effects on the minds 
of men, and they have been always direct- 5 


ed to the public good, either real or ima- 


ginary. The ſyſtem which they compoſe 

is called the conſtitution, the fundamental laws 
of the ſtate, and the great ends of it always 
are, firſt, to point out to the ruling powers 
and to the ſubject the conditions upon 
which the people have agreed to be govern- 
| ed; and ſecondly, the mode by which re- 

_ dreſs may be obtained for any violations of 

theſe conditions and of this agreement; 
from the well known maxim of law and 

polity, that no right can exift without 'a re- 
medy to enforce it. As the relations of men 
living in ſociety extend to many and re- 
mote objects, theſe conditions are numerous 
and complex; they all, however, either ex- 
preſsly or by implication, tend to protection 
and ſecurity. Security of perſon, ſecurity 
of opinion, and ſecurity of property. To 


5 enforce theſe conditions, and to enjoy this 


ſecurity, 
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quently ſee the wiſdom and vigour of the 
. conſtitution, and the ſpirit of the people, 
overturn and deſtroy a vicious ſyſtem of 
government. This is a neceſſary conſe- 
quence of the very nature of government 
and conſtitution. Government is a ſyſtem 


of principles and counſels, which thoſe Who 


are inveſted with the authority of the ſtate 
5 adopt as the rule of their conduct in the 
adminiſtration of power. It is in its nature 
flluctuating, like the objects to which it is 
applied; it is variable like the characters 
of thoſe who adminiſter it; and it is liable 
to the corruption. and Fallbility incidental 
to human nature, like all the other works 
and productions of man. The abuſes that 
may be made of it, being however the moſt 
indignant and intolerable to human feelings, 
moſt civilized nations have eſtabliſhed ſome 
permanent ſyſtem of principles and ordi- 
nances to direct, to reſtrain or to control 
its operations, as circumſtances aroſe or as 
exigencies required. Theſe principles and 
ordinances have been always derived either 
from right reaſon, or from ſome prejudice, 


„„ 8 
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or ſome opinion ſo generally received and 
ſo firmly eſtabliſhed among theſe nations, 
as to paſs currently for reaſon, or at leaſt 
to produce ſome of its effects on the minds 
of men, and they have been always direct- 6 
ed to the public good, either real or ima- 


ginary. The ſyſtem which they compoſe 
= is called the conſtitution, the fundamental laws 


of the ſtate, and the great ends of it always 
are, firſt, to point out to the ruling powers 


which the people have agreed to be govern- 


ed; and ſecondly, the mode by which re- 
dreſs may be obtained for any violations of 


theſe conditions and of this agreement; 
from the well known maxim of law and 
polity, that no right can exiſt without 'a re- 


medy io enforce it. As the relations of men 


living in ſociety extend to many and re- 
mote objects, theſe conditions are numerous 


and complex; they all, however, either ex- 


preſsly or by implication, tend to protection 
and ſecurity. Security of perſon, ſecurity 
of opinion, and ſecurity of property. To” 
| enforce theſe conditions, ang to enjoy this 


ſecurity, 
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ſecurity, different nations have employed 


different ſecondary means, and theſe means 
and ends, theſe principles and ordinances, 
theſe objects and relations, have been com- 
bined in an infinite number of modes ſince | 
men firſt formed civil ſociety, or engaged 


in ſocial life, Every combination however 


that can be made of them, ever had, in every 5 
age and in every country, ſome tendency 
to repreſs, or to modify the abuſes and ex- 
ceſſes which the arts, or the weakneſs, or 
the corruption of thoſe who held the admi- 
niſtration, might introduce into the govern- 
ment of the ſtate. Only 1 in ſome the ten- 
dency was clear, poſitive and direct, and 
there the conſtitution was accurate and de- 
fined; while in others this tendency was 
vague and obſcure, and there the conſtitu- 


tion was weak, prepoſterous and irregular, 


But of all the political conſtitutions that 

have been framed by legiſlators, or defined 

by lawyers, or deſcribed by hiſtorians, none 

appears to have been ſo weak and illiberal, 

fo irregular and 1 inaccurate, ſo Prepoſterous | 
: .and- 
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and undefined as that of the Dutch, And 
in the nature of it may be found many 
cauſes that aggravated and extended the 
malignant ſymptoms, with which, through 
a weak adminiſtration, an ill government, 


and other cauſes that have been already 


mentioned, their commonwealth has been ö 
for ſome years affected. 


But this will beſt appear by entering into 


a ſuccinct account of the conſtitytion itſelf 
of the Dutch republic. as 


The ſeven provinces of the United Ne- : 


 therlands do not, to ſpeak accurately and | 


_ preciſely, conſtitute one commonwealth, but 
rather ſeven, which, in the year 1579, were 
by the union of Utrecht joined in one confe- 
deracy. Even each province is rather a con- 
5 federacy of ſeveral cities or diſtricts, than 
one fiate, For the ſeveral cities and diſtricts 


in each province treat with each other like 
independent confederates, and not as de- 
_ pendent members of the ſame body, of 
which there is a ſupreme head, or in which 
bulinels is determined by. a majority of 

voices. 
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voices. The conſtitution in both cities and 
_ diſtrifts, in the provinces and in the whole 
confederacy, is merely ariſtocratical, or oli- 
garchical, the people, except in one diſtrict 
in Frieſland, not having the leaſt ſhare in 
it, either by themſelves, or by repreſenta- 
tives of their own chooſing “. The ſove- 
reign power is repreſented by a ſenate of 
about thirty perſons, conſtantly reſiding at 
the Hague. This ſenate is called and ſtyled 
the aſſembly of their High Mightineſſes the | 
States General T. Their High Mightineſſes 
do not however poſſe/s the ſovereignty, they 
only repreſent it. They are limited depu- 
ties, who are obliged to conſult their conſti- 
tuents upon every point of any importance 
that occurs. The Wereign power IS rally 


* The fs ſtem of polity i in the citics of the Dutch com- 

| monwealth has been already ſpoken of, ſee Sec. 1, p. x7, 
an account of the polity of Amſterdam, between which 
and that of the other towns in the republic there is very 
- little differenee. 


+ The States Gen! are flyled their High Mighti- 
neſſes; the ſtates of Holland, their Noble and Great 
Mightineſſes, and ſo of the other provincial ſtates. 


lodged 15 
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lodged 1 in theſe conſtituents, who are the 
ſenate or council (the Vrootſchap) of every 
_ town, diſtrict, or body in every province 
that ſends deputies to the provincial ſtates 


of the ſaid province. Theſe ſenates, coun- 


cils, vrootſchaps, are in truth the States Ge- 
neral; but as they are too numerous * to 
be convened without difficulty, for conve- 
niency and diſpatch of buſineſs each pro- 
vince ſends deputies to the Hague. Theſe 
deputics are choſen and appointed by the 
vrotſchaps (the councils or ſenates), but 
their powers are extremely circumſcribed, 
and they can conſent to nothing without 
writing, or returning themſelves to their 
ſeveral conſtituent towns for inſtructions in 
that particular caſe, They are authoriſed | 
to concur in matters of order; that is, to 
continue things in the common, current, 
ordinary train, and they regulate directly 
and abſolutely all the affairs of the e 


ty. 


„The members of the vrootſchaps i in the province of 


Holland alone are, excluſive of the nobles, 648. In the 
whole republic they amount to above 2300. 
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lity *. But for the leaſt innovation, the 
leaſt ſtep out of the ordinary courſe, new 
inſtructions and new powers muſt be given, 
either to deliberate or to conclude. Only 
upon ſome very preſſing emergencies they 
determine on certain points of government, 
without conſulting their principals , but 

then this is done /# ſpe rati, the nature or 

preſſure of the point muſt be ſuch as to juſ. 
tify the informality of the meaſure, and the 
act does not become valid until it has been 
ratified by the ſeveral conſtituents in the 
ſeveral provinces. The members who com- 

| Poſe the aſſembly of their High Mighti- 
neſles are not, like our members of parlia- 


1 The conquered towns and acquired territory are 


called the generalits, as belonging not to any parti- 


cular province, but to the whole republic, the union as 
they call it; ſuch are the towns and diſtricts of Mac, 
tricht, Grave, and Bergen oþ Zoom, the mayordom of | 
Bois le Duc, and other towns in Brabant and F landers, 5 


I This was the caſe | in \ the triple alliance, which the 
deputies ſigned with Sir William Temple, without con- 
ſulting their conſtituents; but conſidering the nature of 
that treaty, and the ſituation of affairs at that time, the 
States General were ſure they ſhould not be diſavowed t 


; by their principals, . 5 
T0 i ment, 
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ment, ſent by their conſtituents to the na- 
tional ſenate for any fixed or limited term, 
but they are changed as often and continu- 
ed as long as their conſtituents think proper. 
It however ſometimes happens that there 
are a few who are what they call perpetual 
deputies, that is deputies for life, as is the 
caſe at this time of at leaſt two, one of whom 
is a deputy of the province of Frieſland. 


Nor are they, like our repreſentatives, limit- 


ed in point of number; each province de- 


putes as many as it thinks proper; but this 
part of the conſtitution produces no incon- 
venience; for they vote by provinces and 
not by heads; of courſe there are but ſeven _ 


votes in the States General, and the number 
5 of deputies 1 is variable; it has however been 


never known to exceed 33, nor to be under 
26. On matters of i importance, de majori- 
bus, the plurality of votes does not carry a 
5 queſtion in the aſſembly of their High 
5 Mightineſſes; ; unanimity is required for 


_ every gout act of the ſeven provinces col- 


5 e- When however the province 5 


*The Dutch republic i is ſaid to conſiſt of ſeven pro- 


vinces, and this is true legally and politically ſpeaking, 
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of Holland has once taken an important 
reſolution of peace or war, or treaty, or 
alliance, it is very probable that the other 
provinces will come into that meaſure, but 
this is only probable, it is by no means cer- 
tam, and often a conſiderable ſpace of time 
_ elapſes before they will accede to it. When 
the leſs conſiderable provinces perceive that 
the province of Holland has their concur- 


"rence much at heart, they will ſometimes ” 
annex conditions to it; as the little towns 


but it really conſiſts of eight provinces. The provinces 
of the Netherlands are, according to the common 
computation, ſeventeen in number; that is, four du- 
chies, Brabant, Limburgh, Luxemburgh and Guelder- 
land; Antwerp and its diſtrict, which is called the mar- 
quiſate of the Roman empire; ſeven counties, that is, 
Flanders, Artois, Hainault, Holland, Zealand, Zutphen, De 
and Namur; and five lordſhips, Frieſſand, Utrecht, Mech- 
lin, Overyſſel, and Groningen, Of theſe ſeventeen pro- 
vinces, the eight following are joined in a confederacy 
by the Union of Utrecht, the fundamental law of the 
| commonwealth, —Guelderland, Zutphen, Holland, Zea- 
land, Frieſland, Utrecht, Overyſſell, and Groningen. Guel- 
derland and Zutphen are now politicaily united ſo as to 
conſtitute only one province of the confederacy, and this | 
reduces the number, and gives riſe to the appellation of 
the Seven United Provinces. 


in 
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na Holland frequently do, when they find 
that the great cities want their concurrence *, 
However, ſhould one, or even two of the 
= tefler provinces, who contribute little, and 
95 pay ſtill leſs to the public charge, obſti- 
nately, or frivolouſly, or corruptly perſiſt in 
oppoſing a meaſure which Holland, and the 
other more conſiderable provinces thought 
neceſſary, and had agreed to, they would 
ſend a deputation to thoſe oppoſing pro- 
vinces to reaſon with them, and to perſuade 
= them to concur; but if this ſhould not do, 
; they would, as they have done in many in- 
ſtances, conclude without them. But as 


| ® Of this there are numberleſs inſtances, of which 
one may be given. In the year 1731 it became neceſ- 
ſary to procure the acceſſion of the republic to the treaty 
of Vienna, which had been ſecretly concluded at the 
Hague by the Comte Sinzendorf, the Earl of Cheſterfield, 
and the Grand Penſionary Slingelandt ; all the towns in 
Holland came readily into it, except the Briel, whoſe 
_ deputies would not give their conſent to it, until one 
Vandercrap, who had numerous connections at that 
place, and was an officer in the army, was promoted 
= to the rank of lieutenant-colonel. When that was done 
WF they approved of the treatʒx. 


5 Vol. I, Fes 5 K O : | this 
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this is abſolutely unconſtitutional, it is avoid- 


our two houſes of parliament. Each pro- 
vince preſides alternately for one week; 


called the Ger, is ſecretary, or regiſter 


that of ſecretary of ſtate with us, is for life, 
or at leaſt while he can diſcharge the duties 


wealth. 


tint ſovereignties, confederated together, 
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ed as much as poſlible, and a complete 
unanimity procured, if it can be, by ſome 
- conceſſions or perſuaſions. In the aſſembly _ 
of their High Mightineſles, there is no re- 
* gular and conſtant chairman, whoſe office 
is correſpondent to that of the ſpeakers In 


during that week the moſt dignified of its 
deputies fills the chair, and is called the 
preſident of the wweek. A miniſterial officer 


of the aſſembly, and his place, anſwering to 


of it, and is one of the moſt honourable, fs 
. lucrative, and important in the common- 


The en provinces being ſeven di. 


form the republic, no one having any ſu- 
periority over or dependence upon any 
other, only chat in point of procedence, 


* 
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Guelderland is the firſt* : it however is very 
natural to ſuppoſe, and very true in fact, 

that the province of Holland, from its great 
5 ſuperiority in ſtrength and riches, and pay- 
= ing ſingly near three-fifths of what is levied 
: for the public ſervice in the whole common- 
wealth, ſhould have great weight and influ- 
ence in the other ſix provinces z legal con- 


| by the act of union, Groningen, the ſmalleſt, | 

and the pooreſt of the provinces, is as much 
ſovereign, as the great, populous, and weal- 
thy province of Holland. 


Beſides e the ſovereiguty, their 
High e direct all the operations 


CI When the union of W was ; anvited into in 
the year 1579, Guelderland was the firſt mentioned, 
and of courſe has had the precedence ever ſince that 
time. Overyſſel and Groningen were not at that time 
included in the union, to which they did not accede 
until afterwards, ſo that they are the laſt in Points of 
; n or precedence, 


+ From the great weight and influence of the pro- 
vince of Holland, it is often taken lingly, but very im- 
| properly, for the republic. 


K2 of 


ſtitutional power over them it has none; for 
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of the finances of the republic jointly with 
the council of ſtate; they commiſſion the 
chief officers of the army and navy, on the 
nomination, or preſentation, or recommendation 
of the Stadtholder, Admiral and Captain-ge- 
neral“; they appoint in the ſame manner 
the governors of the towns and foreign ſet- 
tlements of the commonwealth ; they con- 
ſtitute and pay all the miniſters of the ſtate 
in foreign courts; and they ſuperintend the 
general adminiſtration in all its different de- 
partments. oe eraſes 


With 2 to the aſſemblies of their 
Noble and Great Mightineſſes the provin- 
cial ſtates, the conſtitution of them is vari- 
ous in different provinces, but their powers 
are all equal and ſimilar. 


Whether it be on the nomination, preſentation, or re- 
commendation of the Stadtholder, Admiral and Captain-_ 
general; whether it be as a matter of favour or of right 
that their High Mightineſſes attend to the Prince on 
theſe occaſions; whether they be the chief only, or the 
_ general, or the field and flag, or all, military and naval 
officers that are thus promoted, is not clearly aſcertain- 
ed by the conſtitution. 
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The provincial ſtates of Holland conſiſt 
of deputies ſent by the ſenates, councils, 


vrotſchaps, of the eighteen cities of the pro- 
vince, who have the valuable privilege of 


being repreſented in that aſſembly, and of 


the equeſtrian order, he corps of nobles. Kach 
of theſe citics ſends as many or as few de- 


puties as the regency in it thinks expedient; 

but whatever the number may be, they 

have all no more than one vote; ſo that of 
courſe there are but nineteen votes in the 
ſtates of Holland. Unanimity is conſtitu- 

_ tionally requiſite for every act of the pro- 
vince ſeparately; but this is not always very 
ſtrictly obſerved, for fourteen or fifteen of 
| the principal towns of Holland will con- 


clude an affair, notwithſtanding the oppo- 


ſition of three or four of the inferior ones. 


The dne is the place of meeting of 
: the provincial ſtates of Holland, as well as 
of the States General ; but the one, no more 


than the other, can conclude or determine 


no affair of importance without conſulting 


their conſtituents. 


Feds K 3 — The 
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The conſtitution of the ſtates of Zealand 


is very different: when popery was preva- 
lent, and the nobility in the province nu— 
merous, the ſtates conſiſted of three claſſes 
of men, and as each claſs had but one vote, 
however great it might have been, there 
were but three votes in the aſſembly. Theſe 
three claſſes were, 1ſt. the clergy ;—2dly, 
the equeſtrian order; — and 3dly. the depu- 
ties of five cities, who had the privilege of 


ſending repreſentatives, choſen or appointed 
by their vy Ic haßps, to this aſſembly, When, 


on the introduction of the reformation, the 
doctrines of popery were exploded, the 
poſſeſſions of the clergy were appropriated 
to public purpoſes, their perſons were ex- 


pelled from the province, and of courſe 


their ſeats in the provincial aſſembly be- 
came vacant: in conſequence of this, the 
votes in the ſtates were reduced to two, 
thoſe of the equeſtrian order, and of the 
deputies of the cities. This circumſtance 
was either attended with ſome real inconve- 
nience, or, what is more probable, did not 


ſuit the pre judices and habits of men. In 


order 
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order to remove the one or to accommo- 
date the other, by reſtoring things to their 
original ſtate in the aſſembly, a third voice 
vas created and given to the towns of Ze- 
rickſee and Tergous, who had acquired con- 
ſiderable portions of the poſſeſſions of the 
popiſh eccleſiaſtics; that is to ſay, the 
wrootſchaps in theſe two towns were allowed 
to ſend their deputies to the ſtates of the 
province, and to deliberate and vote there 
in the room of the clergy who had been 
expelled. Matters were thus put on near- 
ly their original footing, but the extinc- 
tion of all the nobility of the province ex- 
cept the Prince of Orange, who, as Marquis 
of Flefingen, is a member of the equeſtrian 5 
order of Zealand, produegd/in the courſe of 
time another alteration. The princes of 
this family being always at the head of the 
army could not ſit or vote in the ſtates, 
where no naval or military officer can have | 
a a ſeat or a voice, ſo that the provincial ſtates 
were again upon the point of being reduced 
; to two votes, which had been already found 
ſo diſagreeable or inconvenient, 


$4. 0 
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To prevent ſuch an event from happen. 


ing, it was ſettled that the Prince of Orange 


ſhould conſtitute a perſon to lit as his re- 
preſentative, that is, to repreſent the equeſ- 


trian order in the provincial ſtates. Purſuant 


to this regulation the Prince appoints ſome 


one of the moſt dignified and opulent men of 
the province to that office, which is uſually | 


held during pleaſure, and the perſon who 
holds it is called the fir noble of Zealand; 


ſo that now the votes in the aſſembly of 
| that province are three; that of the equeſ- 
trian order, which is repreſented by the 
Hr r/t noble of Zealand, the Prince of Orange a 
deputy ; that of the eccleſiaſtics or clergy, 
who are by a fiction of law ſuppoſed to be 
repreſented by the deputies of Zerici/ee and 
Tergous; and that of the five ancient cities, 
who at all times had the privilege of ſend- N 
ing their deputies to the ſtates. Unanimity 
is neceſſary for moſt acts of importance in 
the ſtates of this province, but there are 


ſome points on which the majority con- 


clude and determine without attending to 
the oppol:tion. of the third ; this however 
15 | 
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is irregular, and ſometimes attended with 
many evil conſequences. “. 


The conſtitution of the provincial ſtates 
of Frięſland is (till more intricate and prepoſ- 
terous ; there are cities that ſend deputies 
appointed by their vrooiſchaps or councils ; 
there are nobles who vote perſonally or by | 
proxy in the aſſembly; and, what is not to be 
met with in any of the other provinces, there 
are certain freeholders in a diſtrict of this 
country, who chooſe repreſentatives much 
in the ſame manner as we chooſe our mem- 
bers of parliament +, who fit and vote in 
the provincial aſſembly. 


Io enter into a detail or an inquiry about 
fo e rights and privileges claimed 


57S The lates of Zealand ſit at Middleburg, a large 
and beautiful city in the land of IValcheren. | 


I The dialect and manners of the monte of this 
diſtrict bear a ſtrong reſemblance to thoſe of ſome parts 
of England: they have a more lofty, generous, and in- 
dependent ſpirit than moſt of their countrymen, | The 
| Klier is Ae Webentee, | 


or 


« "Sb * r 
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which even they have themſelves never ac- 


of immeaſurable length; it will be then only 
neceſſary to add, that unanimity, which is 
conſtitutionally neceſſary for every act of 


than in the other ſtates of the union; and 
that their aſſemblies in Fr:e/land partake 
much more of the nature of popular meet- 
ings; more of the freedom, the generoſity, 
and the turbulence of popular governments 
than the other provincial ſtates of the com- 
5 monwealth. 


has been ſaid includes that of Zulphen, the 
nobility are very numerous, and the ſpirit of 
the people is leſs commercial than thoſe of 


or enjoyed by theſe ſeveral orders of men, 


curately defined, would lead to deductions 


the province, is more ſeldom met with here 


The conſtitutions of the provinces of 


Utrecht, Overyſſel, and Groningen, are near] y 
alike, and differ very little from that eſta- 
bliſhed in the province of Holland. = 


In the province of Guelderland, which as 


the other provinces are. The equeſtrian 
. . order 
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order is very powerful, the inhabitants in 
general inclined to a martial life, and the 

country neither productive of materials for 
manufacture, nor very favourably ſituated 
for conducting the operations of an exten- 
ſive commerce; all theſe circumſtances have 
conſiderable influence on the ſpirit of the 
conſtitution, which in its leading traits re- 
ſembles that of the neighbouring provinces 
of Utrecht and Overyſel, | 


One circumſtance is common to all the 
5 cities, the diſtricts, the political bodies, and 
the provinces taken ſeparately, as well as to 
the whole ſeven provinces of the union 
taken collectively; this is, that every act 
made, every reſolution entered into, every 
meaſure adopted on affairs of importance 5 = 
( de majoribus), muſt be paſſed with unani- | 
mity, to paſs conſtitutionally. 


: Antti circumſtance equally common to . | 3 
them all, both ſeparately and collectively, | 4 
is, that what conſtitutes an affair of inpor- Ds . 
tance (a majus) has never been in any of 
them defined with legal accuracy and pre- 
ciſion: 
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ciſion: beſides, there is a principle of com- 
merce, not of natural commerce, founded 


on felicity of reſources, extent of dominion, 


or fertility of ſoil, but of artificial commerce, 
raiſed by regulation, reſtriction, and policy, 
that predominates in the whole ſyſtem ; and 
the ſpirit of this intricate and extenſive 
trading intereſt, ſo completely pervades the 


whole, as to qualify conſtantly and to con- 
trol ſometimes every general idea of regular 


conſtitution 1 in the ſtate, 


What nextuuſtible ſources of internal 
_ conteſt and diſſenſion all theſe circumſtances 


have ever afforded, is ſufficiently obvious, 


In the firſt place here is a great republic, 


competed of e e 
ſchemes of policy, all of them free in their 


forms, but tyrannical in their genius, 


Secondly Here is a ſyſtem of commerce 
ſecured by a multitude of reſtraints incon- 


ſiſtent with freedom, liberality, c or rigoure 


Thirdly—Here | is a degree of unanimity, 
ſo 
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ſo poſitively, ſo abſurdly, and in fact ſo 
impracticably required, that it muſt be often 
abandoned, though in open and direct vio- 
lation of the legal conſtitution of the ſtate, | 


 Fourthly—Here are objects of the firſt 
magnitude in judicial and political ſpecula- 
tion left in the utmoſt uncertainty and 
obſcurity, wholly undetermined upon by 
the conſtitution. 


Lafily—Here 1 is no executive authority 
adequate to maintain the political rights of 
men, or to aſſert and . the * of 
the laws. ” 


In ſhort, he <onftiration of the Dutch 
commonwealth appears to have all the faults 
of the three famed ſyſtems of polity, without 
any of the good qualities that ſerve in ſome 
meaſure to moderate the evils incidental to 
theſe conſtitutions. It admits neither of ſe- 
|  erefy, nor of ſtrength, nor of diſpatch: in 
it we find the deſpotiſm of monarchy with- 
| out Its vigour ; the inſolence of ariſtocracy 

| without | 
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without its wiſdom; and the weakneſs of 


democracy without democratical freedom. 


How aconſtitution of this kind came to have 
been eſtabliſhed among a people by no means 
deſtitute of either good ſenſe or a high ſpi- 
rit, may be worth inquiry, and the more eſ- 

5 pecially as it will naturally lead us to treat 

of the nature of the offices and influence 

of the houſe of Orange in the republic, of 


which nothing has been yet ſaid but in 


order to explain this, it will be neceſſary to 
ſtate briefly what the condition of theſe pros. 


vinces was in earlier ages. 


| The provinces commonly called the Ne- 

| therlands were originally comprehended 
under Gaul or Germany, according to their 
ſituation on this or the other fide of tlie 
Rhine, the ancient boundary of thoſe coun- 
tries. That part of them which was ſituated 
on this fide of that river was, together with 

the reſt of Gaul, ſubjected to the Roman 
empire by Julius Cœj ar: afterwards the Ba- 
zavi and the inhabitants of Zealand volun- 

tarily tubmitted to the Romans, | in 1 ſuch a” 
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DUTCH REPUBLIC. 19 
manner however, as to have been conſidered 
rather as ſubordinate allies than ſubjects of 
theſe civilized conquerors. 


In the beginning of the ſixth century, 


when the Franks, under Clovis, founded a 


new kingdom in Gaul, theſe provinces 
were united to it. After the death of this 


barbarian, when his dominions were di- 
vided among his ſons, Germany, together 
with moſt of the Netherlands, was ſepa- 


rated from France, with which neither have 
been ſince firmly connected. In the dark 
and ſuperſtitious ages which ſucceeded this 
event, the governors of theſe provinces, un- : 


der the various titles of dukes, margraves, 
carls, prelates, and lords, erected them- 


ſelves into feodal ſovereigns, as ſeveral others 
of the ſame rank did in thoſe times in other 
countries, They however generally go- 
verned the people with as much mildneſs 


and equity as the tempers of unpoliſhed men 


in a barbarous age would admit of; and 
for the ſecurity of their liberty, privi- 


leges were occaſionally granted to the peo- 
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ple by their ſovereigns, in maintaining of 


which the inhabitants of the Netherlands 
have been frequently equally active, zea- 
Tous, and ſucceſsful. They in the courſe 
of time eſtabliſhed national aſſemblies called 
the fates, which commonly conſiſted of the 
clergy, the citizens, and the nobility: theſe 
ſtates were uſually held in great reverence 
and eſteem, they poſſeſſed conſiderable au- 
thority, and they ſeldom ſuffered their coun- 
trymen or their conſtituents to be oppreſſed 
by the exaction and impoſition of illegal 


taxes, or other wanton and unjuſtifiable acts 
; of PONY. 


Theſe provinces, as has been already 
faid, were ſeventeen in number, each of 
which was governed, after the diviſion of 
the empire of the Franks, by its own feodal 
| ſovereign or lord: but in the courſe of time, 
and by a ſeries of civil and political events, 
; by marriage, inheritance, or compact, ſeve- 


ral of them were united under the govern- 


ment of one prince. Afterwards the great- 
8 eſt "=O. of them tell to the houſe of Bur- 
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| gundy, from which they were tranſmitted 


to the houſe of Auſtria, by the marriage of 
Maximilian I. with Mary, the daugh- 
ter and ſole heireſs of Charles the Hardy, 


on whole death the male line of the Bur- 
: gundian family became extinct *. 


By the emperor Charles V. the end 


fon of this princeſs, the whole of the 
ſeventeen provinces were added to his he- 


reditary dominions, and he governed them 


| during a long and active reign, with great 
popularity and glory. This great monarch 5 
was born i in the capital +, and was educated E 
among the inhabitants of the Netherlands; 
his character was entirely void off chat 
haughtineſs, ſeverity, and reſerve, which 
have ever been ſo unpopular among of 


* 3 the Harty, ſon of Philip the Good, mar- 


ried, when Comte de Charolais, to Margaret Plantage- 


net, ſiſter to Edward IV. He was ſlain at the battle 


of Nancy in Lorraine, in the year 1476. 


+ At Ghent, in Flanders, which was at that time, 
though it be not now, the capital of the Low Coun- 
: tries. 


Vor. I. CES 1 
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ple ſo characteriſtically plain, ſimple and 
free, as the Flemings ; he converſed with his 


ſubjects of theſe provinces in a friendly 
and familiar manner; he employed their 
nobles frequently and ſucceſsfully in the 
command of his armies, in the conduct of 5 
his negociations, and in the management of 


the affairs of his internal government; he 


preſerved the privileges of the citizens; he 
attended to the claims of the eccleſiaſtics ; = 
be protected the rights, and he ſpoke the | 
language of the people“: all theſe circum- = 
fAlances rendered his perſon beloved, and 


his adminiſtration PRO 


. wider the reign of his ſon Phi- 
| lip II. che ſtate of affairs in the Low 


0 Charles V. had once TORR a ellis were 
the ſeventeen provinces into one kingdom; but he re- 


{pected the rights, the claims, and perhaps the preju- 


dices of the inhabitants ſo far, that he ſet that deſign 
aſide : he found their ſeveral laws, cuſtoms, and privi- 
leges ſo different, and they ſo jealous of one another, 


that none of them would remit any thing of their pre- 


tenſions in favour of the reſt, that he prudently a 5 


| 50 Wy carrying it into execution. 
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Countries became entirely changed: the 
Netherlands were rent by commotions bp 


civil wars, and the diſſenſions ended in the 
_ eſtabliſhment of the Dutch commonwealth, 


-" The principles of theſe diſcontents, of the 
ſubſequent war, and of the final revolution, 


are various, complex, and numerous ; they 
may be all however ultimately reduced o 


_ five great original cauſes. 


Firſt—The hnghiinels ſeverity, and re- 


ſerve of the king, and his prejudice in fa- 
vour of the Spaniards, their cuſtoms, their 
manners, their laws, their inſtitutions, and : 
| their language, diſguſte d a great number of | 


all ranks among the Flemings. 


: Secondly —The nobility; who were na- 


turally turbulent, were impoveriſhed by their 


attendance on the court, and by the efforts 
which they made, without being ſupported 


by the emoluments of office, to rival the 


ſplendour and magnificence of the Spaniſh | 


courtiers, they became involved in debt, 


and were not averſe to a civil war, in the 


YO - courſe 
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courſe of which they might repair their 
ruined fortunes. 


Thirdly — The clergy. were Glteon⸗ 


tented, becauſe Philip II. having erected 
ſeveral new epiſcopal ſees, determined to 
employ the revenues of ſcveral abbies in en- 
 dowing of them ; this meaſure incenſed not : 
only thoſe eccleſiaſtics who were in actual | 


_ poſſeſſion of theſe abbies, but others alſo 
who had expectations of being raiſed to 
them in the proceſs of time; for the abbots 


were choſen by a free election of the monks 
in each monaſtery and abbey, but the new 


biſhops were nominated by the king. 


Fourthly—All the ſeveral bodies of men 


who had relinquithed the doctrines of the 


Roman church, were exaſperated. by the 
levere procjamations iſſued againſt their te- 
nets, and the minds of many were inflamed 


with a deſire of religious innovation. 


Fiſthly—The people! in general were alien- 


ated from Philip and Spain, by the attempt 
to introduce the Inquiſition among them, 


by 


i 


bi 
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by the illegal impoſition, and harſh exaction 
of impoſts, and by the general opprethon 
and tyranny of the * 


Theſe original cauſes of diſcontent were 5 


a aggravated and extended by many other 


ſecondary cauſes. Firſt, by the bigotry, 
he ſuperſtition, and the blind attachment 
to the ſee of Rome, which diſtinguiſhed 

and diſgraced the character of Philip II. 
Secondly, by his deſire from political motives 


of obliging the Pope perſonally at that time. 
Thirdly, by che arts of his Spaniſh miniſters, | 


and the adulation of his Spaniſh courtiers, 


both of whom ſaw with pleaſure the com- 
mencement of hoſtilities ! in the Netherlands, 
in the conſiſcations that they doubted not 
would be conſequent on which, they hoped 
to have a conſiderable ſhare. 
his own miſtaken and iniquitous policy, 
which led him to conſider theſe hoſtilities | 
in the beginning rather as advantageous 
than detrimental to his intereſts; becauſe 
they aftorded him an opportunity, or a pre- 
> text of forcing the provinces to obedience, | 


Fourthly, by 


„ . 
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of ſuppreſſing entirely their liberties and 
privileges, of reducing them under the fame 
abſolute power which he exerciſed in all 
his other extenſive dominions; and when 
reduced to this ſtate, the country offered 
him a grand magazine, from whence he 
might conveniently attack England, France, 
and the northern powers, the great obſtacles. 
to the execution of his ambitious deſigns. 
: Fifthly,by foreign princes, who adminiſtered 
fucl to the flame which broke out in the Low 
Countries. But ſixthly, chietly and above 
all, by the arts and the talents, the private 
views, and the ambitious projeAs of Wil- 
liam J. commonly called the lacilurne, the 


. Prince of Orange. 


This prince, Who was without diſpute 
one of the ableſt men that any age or coun- 
try has produced, covered the higheſt am- 
bition with the appearance of the greateſt 

modeſty, and declined the inlignificant ex- 
terior trappings of authority, as much as 
he deſired the ſolid lubſtance of power. 

When he underſtood that alp II. had 


taken 
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taken the reſolutions of going into Spain, 
of eſtabliſhing his chief reſidence in that 
country, and of committing the adminiſtras 
tion of the Netherlands to a governor-gene- 
ral, or viceroy, he conceived a plan of pro- 
curing Chriſtina, Ducheſs of Lorraine, to be 
conſtituted regent of the Low Countries, 
and at the ſame time by marrying her daugh- 
ter to ſecure to himſelf the chief direction 
of affairs under her government. But both 
parts of this plan were defeated by the king, 
who refuſed to give his conſent to the pro- 
poſed marriage, and appointed the Ducheſs 
of Parma, Margaret of Auſtria, natural 
daughter of the emperor Charles V. regent, 
and Cardinal Granvelle, a native of Bur- 
gundy, chief miniſter under her, of the 
ſeventeen provinces. The mortiſication and. 
the diſappointment which William I. re- 
ceived on this occaſion, added ſentiments 
of reſentment and the deſire of revenge, to 
Principles of ambition and an inordinate 
love of power, and the complex operation 
of theſe ſentiments, principles and paſſions 
combined together in a mind ſo profound, 


L4 1 


q 

þ 
: 
9 
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ſo expanſive and ſo vigorous as his, pro- 


duced ſuch meaſures, and events as termi- 


nated in ſeparating eight of the provinces 
from the reſt, and in forming them into a 
diſtin and independent ſtate.» When by 


a ſeries of wiſe counſels, vigorous conduct, 


and fortunate events, affairs had been brought 
to this concluſion ; from the deciſive aſcen- 
dency which he nofſeſſed over his country- 
men, he had indiſputably the modelling of 


the infant commonwealth as he pleaſed. 
This great work he accordingly undertook; 


and doubtleſs he would have ill deſerved 
the character which he acquired for ability 


and ambition, had he neglected to aſſume 
the government to himſelf, and to entail it 
on his poſterity, did circumſtances and 


conjunctures favour the ſucceſs of ſuch a 
meaſure . This however Was not the caſe. 
The current of popular opinion ſet with ſo 


much violence againſt monarchy, that it 
ſeemed 


* 7H at rf had a deſi: zn upon the bfolute ſove- ” 


reignty, which was in fact offered to him by the States 
of Holland (except Amſterdam and Gouda) and by 
Utrecht and Zealand, but this was afterwards dropped, 
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ſeemed not only hazardous, but deſperate 
to attempt to eſtabliſh formally 1 in the ſtate, 
a conſtitution founded on the abſolute au- 
thority of a ſingle perſon. Such a ſyſtem 
of polity he therefore abandoned all thoughts 
of formally ſettling in it. But though gene- 
ral policy determined him to comply thus 
far with the prevailing prejudices of the 
people, private policy induced him to at- 
tend to his own private intereſts, and thoſe 
of his family, in modelling the common- 
wealth. The temper of the inhabitants, 
the ſituation of affairs, the conjunctures of 
the times, the habits of the regencies, the 
old conſtitutions of the provinces, and his 
ovrn great genius enabled him to do this 
without creating alarm, or exciting oppo- 
ſition. For few in that age, beſides him- 
ſelf, either perceived the tendency, or fore- 


' faw the conſequences of the conſtitution 
which he formed. 


The Netherlands, on the ſubverſion of : 
the empire of Clovis, were, as has been f 
ſaid above, divided into ſeveral diſtinct ſo- 

vereign- 


f 


'F 
* 
. 
1 
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vereignties, in which the feodal ſyſtem 
was gradually introduced, in ſome with an 
_ extenſive, in others with a more limited ; 
influence, but in all, with ſuch effect as to 
control the principles of Roman govern- 
ment and Juriſprudence, which had until 
then prevailed among all the civilized na- L 
tions of the weſt. In this ſyſtem of north- | 
li > polity the rights of men or citizens 


—ͤ — rr. —— 
* k 


as 
_— 


— . — ew, 


were little known or attended to, for it was 
ſolely calculated for the relations of ſoldicrs 
and the tranſactions of war. But after ſome 
| 5 ages its vigour began to decline in theſe 
© . countries. The people began to feel their 
own conſequence, and various privileges 
ʒ¹„d„ and immunitics were ſucceſſively obtained 
. by individuals, by corporate bodies, by 
towns, and by whole provinces of different 


— — 


ſovereigns. Theſe privileges and immuni- 
ties were ſometimes the rewards of loyalty 
_ and valour, ſometimes the conceſſions of 
weakneſs, ſometimes che acquiſitions of 
| violence, ſometimes the bounty of the 
3 prince, and ſometimes the purchaſe of the 
"IQ ſubject. They of courſe differed according 
* 55 | to 


— 
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to the cauſes in which they originated, the 


principles on which they were obtained, 
the occaſions on which they were pranted, 


and the circumſtances in which they were 
acquired. Hence the political ſyſtems which 
they compoſed were neceſſarily various and 
different, and hence thoſe eſtabliſhed finally 
in the provinces and ſubordinate political 

| diviſions, or diſtricts of the Netherlands, 


were numerous and diſcordant, often in- 
compatible, and ſometimes abſurd. Hence 


too their internal laws, their municipal in- 
: ſtitutions, their principles of policy varied, ; 
Among a people ſpeaking the ſame lan- 
guage, inhabiting the ſame climate, diſtin- 
| guiſhed by the ſame character, and engaged : 


in the ſame purſuits, there has perhaps 
never been before found ſuch a diverſity i in 


government, juriſprudence and conſtitution, 
as the ſeventeen provinces, and their infe- 
rior diſtricts, have for above three centuries 
exhibited in the Low Countries. But how- 


ever different or inconſiſtent they may be 
ſuppoſed by the thcories of philoſophy, or 


the ſyſtems of Rateſmen, it Is very certain 


that 
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that every individual of the Netherlands 


has ever been firmly attached to thoſe par- 
ticular forms of each, to which he was 
moſt accuſtomed, to thoſe under which it 
was his fortune to be born or educated. 


This the emperor Charles V. experienced, 


when he wiſhed to realiſe the reſolution 
which he had taken to erect the ſeventeen 
\ provinces into one kingdom. And finding 
| their cuſtoms, conſtitutions and privileges ſo 
different, and they ſo jealous of one ano- 
ther, that none of them would remit any of 
their pretenſions in favour of the reſt, he 
prudently | deſiſted from the execution of his 


deſign. 


he vices of conſtitution, which this em- 
peror through policy wiſhed to correct, by 

reducing theſe complex and diſcordant ſyſ- 
tems to ſome conſiſtence, uniformity and 
ſimplicity, and erecting all the provinces 
into one kingdom, William the Silent, 
through the influence of the ſame motive, | 
determined to extend and to confirm when 


he united eight of them in one republic. 
To 
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To this end he ordained it to be a funda- 
mental law of the union, that is of the com- 
monwealth, that all the provinces of the 
confederacy ſhould be co-equal, that all the 

towns in the provinces ſhould be co-ordi- 
nate, and that unanimity ſhould be conſti- 
tutionally requiſite for every act of each 
town and of each province ſeparately, and 
for every act of the ſeven * collectively. At 
the ſame time to render this unanimity the 


more difficult to be obtained without his 
own interference or conſent, he extended 
the privileges of repreſentation and voting 5 
in the ſtates, to ſeveral ſmall towns and 
diſtricts, that had never before enjoyed 
them; and who were entirely dependant 
on himſelf and on his family, and of courſe 
obſequiouſly devoted to the intereſts of both. 
In this abſurd conſtitution, which however 
| ſeemed to fall in with the prejudices of the 
In compliance with the ſtyle of Dutch lawyers and 
ſtateſmen, the republic is called the Seven United Pro- 
vinces, though there are really eight provinces of the 
Netherlands, in the union, beſides the generalite. See 


above, P. 126, nete, and p. 127 and 128, note. 


people, 


* 
Aly 
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people, he foreſaw that a ſtadtholder would 
become abſolutely neceſſary to render the 


government practicable, in which caſe he 


was very ſure that ſuch a ſupreme magi- 
ſtrate would be always invariably taken 
from the houſe of Orange. Experience 


has ſince juſtified the wiſdom of his views 
and the ſolidity of his theory. This mon- 


| ſtrous unanimity ſo poſitively required by 1 
the conſtitution, was alone ſufficient to 


bring about a ſtadtholder, becauſe it could 


be only rendered practicable by the influ- 
ence of ſuch a ſupreme magiſtrate 1 in the 
commonwealth. And we have ſeen that 


in ſpite of all the meaſures of the high re- 


publican party, when through the oppoſi- 


tion of the miniſters of the ſtate, a ſtadtholder 


could not be regularly appointed according 
to the eſtabliſhed forms of the law, one has 
been tumultuouſly impoſed upon the re- 
public by an inſurrection of the populace, 
as in the caſe of William III. after the 
French invaſion, in the year 16 72; and of 
the late Prince of Orange, i in the year 1748, 
after Lowendab/ 8 8 of. Bergen Ul 


Zoom, 
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„ CT 1 ON V. 


"HE vices of the conſtitution of the 
Dutch commonwealth, the ſources 
from which they were derived, the cauſes 
that confirmed them, and the tendency which 
they had to the tumultuous eſtabliſhment of 
ſupreme magiſtracy in the houſe of Orange, 


| have been ſuccinctly e in the fore- 
| going aon. 


We now come to treat of the powers ex- 
ereiſed or claimed in the republic, by the 
eldeſt prince of that family, ſince the year 

1748, when the Dutch ſyſtem of polity was 
in a great meaſure new modelled, and the 
oſſices of ſtadtholder, admiral and captain- 
general of the union, were by the voice of 
the people irregularly ſettled, and afterwards 
by the formal acts of the ſeveral Rates, le- 


Bally 
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gally confirmed and rendered hereditary in 
the deſcendants of William IV. 


Theſe powers are of various kinds, ac- 


cording to the objects to which they apply, 


the principles from which they derive, or 


the circumſtances 1 in which they are admi- 


niſtered; they differ in nature and effect, 


in the titles by whfch they are aſſumed, and 
in the mode in which they operate. Hence 


they partake of that irregularity and want 


of preciſion, which ſo fatally pervade the 
whole ſcheme of Dutch government and 
politics; and hence too the exerciſe of 
them is ſometimes liable to be conteſted 2 
or oppoſed ; to excite. reſentment, and to 
| occaſion diſorder. The ſame inaccuracy 
and indeciſion, which may be conſidered 
as the cauſes of theſe evils, render it difhcult 
to aſcertain with ſo much clearneſs as ſuch 


a ſubject merits, what the exact rights of 


the ſupreme magiſtrate of the ſtate are, for 


they are as yet in a great degree undefined 
and undetermined by the conſtitution of 
the republic. In times of tranquillity, the 
5 cool 
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tool and ſerious part of the republicans, 
avoided through political motives, to ex- 


amine them cloſely, and the partiſans of 
the houſe of Orange thought them a topic 
too delicate to be profaned by a free diſ- 
cuſſion; they ranked them, according to the 
celebrated maxim of the Cardinal de Retz *, 
3 among the artrana imperii; and like the myſ- 
Z | teries of the Eluſinian goddeſs, they conſi- 
= dered them too ſacred to be pryed into by any 


but the initiated, becauſe perhaps the preciſe 


limits of the one, like the ſecret ſolemnities 
of the other, would nor bear the inſpection 
| off a ſober and rational inquiry. Through 
the influence of theſe cauſes, the rights and 
the duties of the Stadtholder have long con- 


tinued involved in obſcurity; but whatever 
they may be in themſelves, the circum- 


ſtances on which they are ſupported, are 
| reducible to three heads, — power, autho- 


rity and influence. Power founded on 


* 11 y a un voile qui doit toujours couvrir tout ce 
que Pon peut dire, et tout ce que Von peut croire du 


droit des peuples, et de celui des princes, qui ne s'ac- 


cordent jamais ſi bien enſemble que dans Je ſilence. 


_—_ du Curd. de Retz. liv. ii. tom. 1. 


* 


* W c 
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force and opinion ; authority derived from 


law or preſcription ; and influence acquired 


by money, by patronage, and by habit. 


Of each of theſe three heads, it will be 


neceſſary to treat conciſely, in order to ex- 
plain the political ſituation of the family 
of Orange in the Dutch commonwealth. 


And firſt, of the power of the Prince Stadt. 
holder in the FOO | 


The power of the Prince, conſidered | in 
contradiſtinction to his authority, has ever 
been, as was juſt now ſaid, founded on 


force and on opinion ; but as the combina- 


tions that may be made of the ſeveral cir- 


cumſtances that conſtitute force, or that in- 


ſpire opinion, are various and infinite, the 
power which is founded on them admits 


of many gradations, and is neceſſarily fluctu- 


ating. That of the Princes of Orange in 


tlie ſtate has of courſe undergone many 


revolutions, and ſuffered many viciſſitudes, 
as circumſtances, tempers, and events hap- 


pened to prove favourable or adverſe to 
their intereſts, It however at all times 


1 depended 
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depended a great deal upon their own per- 
| ſonal character; upon their ſpirit and their 
valour, their talents and their policy. When 
theſe were lofty and enterpriſing, ſplendid 
and profound, as indeed they were for ſeve- 

ral ſucceſſive generations, their power was 
great, and the obedience paid to it by all 
the republic and its dependencies, was vo- 
luntary, cheerful, and almoſt unlimited. 
But when the princes of this family hap- 
pened to be deſtitute of theſe heroic quali- 
ties, or to be of an age incapable of thew- 
ing or exerting them, the leaders of the 
high republicans did not fail to employ all 
the influence and arts of their party, to ren- 
der them inſignificant in the common- 

wealth #, Nevertheleſs, how diſagreeable 
ſoever the ſituation of ſome individuals of 
: that illuſtrious houſe might have been at 

' * This was the caſe in the minority of king William, 
When the heads of the high republican party aboliſhed 
the office of ſtadtholder, and paſſed the perpetual edit, 
by which it was ordained never on any emergency to 


appoint the Prince of Orange to that ſupreme mags 
tracy, 


M 2 contain 
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certain periods rendered, by the mortiſica- 
tions to which they were expoſed, in con- 
ſequence of the triumph of their opponents; 
there were always circumſtances that con- 
curred to maintain the dignity of their fa- 
mily, to ſupport its conſequence, and to 
prevent a total or permanent decline of its 
power among the Dutch. Of theſe circum- 
ſtances, ſome have been temporary or acci- 
dental, and on theſe it is unneceſſary to 
dwell. Others were of a more durable and 
efficient nature; ſuch are their principali- 
ties in the empire, their poſſeſſions in the 
Auſtrian Netherlands, their, ſeignories in 
the United Provinces, their alhances with 
ſome of the great ſovereigns of Europe, the 
general attachment of the people to their 
Intereſts, and the zeal of the clergy in their 
cauſe, All theſe circumſtances tended to 
ſupport their power in the commonwealth, 
independent of any legal anthority that they 
poſſeſſed. Sometimes too the very mea- 
ſures taken by the violent and impetuous 
' republicans to depreſs it, ſerved ſtill to cor- 
Toborate it. For on more than one occa- 
Pn | ion 
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ſion they puſhed things with the moſt un- 


juſt acrimony againſt the Orange family *, 


and by theſe means gave them the merit 


with the people of being unjuſtly oppreſſed. 


A merit of no ſmall weight in the opinion 
of mankind, who are ever inclined to con- 


ſider the ſufferings and the wrongs of per- 


ſons of the firſt rank, as ſupplying the place 


of virtue and ability. The high deſcent 
alſo of this family, of which the antiquity 


and illuſtration are ſo incomparably beyond 


thoſe of any other in the republic +, was 


This was the caſe of William III. about the mid- 
dle of the laſt century, when through the intrigues of 


Jabn de Wit, and the other leaders of the Louveſtein 
action, the perpetual edit was paſled. This too was 
the caſe of the late Prince of Orange, to whom, through 
the intrigues of M. M. Hallewyn, Obdam, and the repub- 


lican party, his rank in the army was refuſed in the year 


1740, and they kept him out of the poſleſſion of the 


marquiſate of Fleſſingen and che lordſhip of Tervere, 


which were his own patrimony. 


+ The family of Naſſau is indiſputably one of the moſt 


ancient and illuſtrious in Europe. In the 13th century, 


. Adziphus of Naſſau was elected to the empire, in which 


he reigned after Rodolphus of Habſburgh. From this 


5 emperor, the preſent family of Orange are deſcended. 


24: 00-3. another 
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another circumſtance, by which its power 


was ſupported in the worſt of times. For 
the diſtinction of birth, however chimerical 
in itſelf, has been ſo long admitted, and ſo 
univerſally received among all civilized na- 
tions, that it is generally imagined to confer 


on thoſe who poſſeſs it an evident and inde- 


lible ſuperiority, This, thoſe of inferior 
rank, who might eaſily imagine themſelves 
to be equal in merit, can not well conteſt or 


deny; but they allow it the more willingly, 


becauſe, though it be an advantage to poſſeſo 
it, to want it can not be reaſonably conſi- 


dered as a matter of reproach. On this ac- 


count men commonly ſupport with cheer- 
fulneſs the power of thoſe to whom high 


birth has given this aſcendant. And this. 


conſideration, joined to the recollection of 


the dillinguiſhed ſervices performed in the 
defence of the ſtate by William I. (the Taci- 


zurne) and his ſucceſſors, was a chief mean 
in ſupporting the power of the Princes of 
Orange in the Dutch republic. Thus theſe 


princes had at their command great ſourccs 


of eee and power, which they found in 


their i 
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their birth, their alliances, and their poſ- 
ſeſſions; in the ſervices which they per- 
formed, and in the perſecutions which they 


| ſuffered; in the zeal of the clergy in their 
_ cauſe, and in the attachment of the people 


to their perſons. Hence they poſſeſſed, in- 


dependent of any expreſs law or poſitive 


preſcription, or formal convention, conſi- 


derable power in the United Netherlands; . 


much in the ſame manner, and on the ae 


principles that the family of Medicis did! in 


the Florentine . 88555 from the 14th to 


the 16th * 


But although the Princes of Orange in- 
_ diſputably poſſeſſed this degree of power, 
independent of the conſtitution of the 
ſtate, it was not always judged prudent to 
employ it, and that for various cogent 


7 From the time of che war wich John Galeazo Vi 2 

conti, duke of Milan, in 1 387, when Veri di Medicis 
was at the head of the republic of Florence, to the 
year 1532, when it loſt its liberty, and was by the 
_ emperor Charles V. given as a ſovercign duchy to 


Alexander di Medicis, who married his natural daughter, 


M 4 „„ peas. 
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reaſons, The exerciſe of power, unleſs ſanc- 


tioned by time or convention, having more 


the appearance of hoſtile exertion, than of 
the ſalutary operations of legal authority, 


has been ſeldom aſſumed by men of virtue 


or ability, however they might poſſeſs the 
means of doing it: the meaſures founded 
on it or conducted by it are neceſſarily arbi- 
trary, not determined by fixed rules, but 
merely by the opinion of the policy and ex- 


pedicncy of them, entertained by him who 


plans or adopts them. Such an exerciſe of 
power is beſides temporary in its nature 
and uncertain in its effects; it often de- 
ſtroys the objects which it is intended to 
7 preſerve ; - it ſometimes defeats the projects 
which it is propoſed to execute; and in the 
whole hiſtory of mankind there is no expe- 
rience in favour of it, as an inſtrument of 
government wholly unconnected with law; 
for all mankind entertain ſuch ſtubborn 
ideas of juſtice and equity as prevent their 
ever acquieſcing long in high acts of power 
which are not authoriſed at leaſt by the ap- 


pearance of law, or juſtiſied by the preſſures 
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of neceſſity. For theſe reaſons, none but 
men equally void of feeling and of judgment 
ever entered upon the commiſſion of ſuch 
flagrant acts, in violation of the rights and 
in defiance of the opinions of thoſe who are 

the immediate objects of them. 


Sometimes indeed it has happened among 
a weak and corrupt people, in an ignorant 
or degenerate age, that by an artful combi- 
nation of legal principles and ſictitious rights, 
with prevailing prejudices and affected ne- 
ceſſity, a ſort of unnatural alliance is pro- 
duced between tyranny and law, and both 
thus prepoſterouſly united become an in- 


ſtrument of rule. At firſt their operations 


are uſually moderate and tolerable; by trifling 
| beginnings they ſmooth the way inſenſibly 
for greater evils; men are carried by ſhades 
and gradations of miſchief and extravagan- 
cy, not to be ſurpriſed at the moſt caprici- 
Ous, nor alarmed at the moſt violent acts in 
ſuch a ſyſtem ; and by a natural progreſſion 
of precedents they are brought to endure, 
without repining, all the miſeries of ſlavery, 
and 


e 
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and to bear without indignation all the in- 


ſults of deſpotiſm. In this laſt ſtage of hu- 
miliating debaſement, the human mind is 
degraded in its own eſteem, and has not 


force even to attempt to recover its level 


by revenge. Since the foundation of the 
Dutch commonwealth, neither the charac- 
ters of the princes of Orange were ſuch, as 
could determine them to adopt a ſyſtem of 
this kind, nor was the temper of the inha- 
bitants of the United Netherlands ſuch as 
offered any probability of introducing it 
ſucceſsfully among them if they had. On 
theſe two accounts the uſe which the princes 
of this family made of the power which 
they poſſeſſed was leſs violent, certainly 
more equitable, and perhaps too on moſt 
occaſions more politic and ſolid. 


The uſe then hat whey NY rae of 


it, was, by an occaſional interference of its 


milder operations, to make the citizens and 


inhabitants of the United Provinces ſenſible, 
that the ſupport of the authority of the 
'bouſe of Orange in the commonwealth, 
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was inſeparable from the private happineſs 
of individuals, and the general proſperity 
of the ſtate. Various circumſtances derived 
from the monſtrous conſtitution eſtabliſhed 
in the republic by William I. 0 the T aciturne ), 
rendered repreſentations on this head ſuffi- 
ciently plauſible : the principalities | in Ger- 
many and their foreign alliances, afforded 
them efficient means to enforce them ; and 
money produced many of the effects of rea- 
ſon or argument on the minds of numbers 
among a people fo characteriſtically avarici- 
ous as the Dutch; ſo that the heads of the 
Orange party commonly ſucceeded in their 
ends, more by the gentle methods of policy 
and inſinuation, which their power, and 
wealth, and talents, and the ſtate of the re- 
| public enabled them to employ, than by the 
more ſtern meaſures of open force, or the 
ſentiments which they inſpire. 


Though i it muſt be allowed, that on ſome 
particular occaſions, certain acts of this kind 
ſufficiently arbitrary and violent, were ex- 
een by them; but then the caſes were 


extr d- 
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extraordinary, above common rules, ſuch as 
required a ſuperior interpoſition, and juſti- 
fied the meaſures purſued with regard to 
them by their intrinſic propriety*. Hence 
the conduct of theſe princes in exerciſing 
extra- judicially the power which they poſ- 
ſeſſed in circumſtances of this kind, ſeldom 
diminiſhed any thing of the popularity 

which they had ſo honourably earned, and 
which ny ſo deſervedly enjoyed. 


The ende which they propotel to them- 
ſelves, and which they employed this power 
in a wary and circuitous manner to attain, 
may toa diſpaſſionate man e F : 
more exceptionable. 


Theſe have been with very little Varia- 
: tion, from the firſt diſturbances 1 in the Ne- 


of 


* The execution of Barnevelit, and Hs impriſonment. 
of Grotius, by Prince Maurice; William II.'s ſeizing 
on Jacob de Mit, and five others of the ſtates of Holland; 
William III. 's depriving Leyden and ſome other re- 
fractory cities of magiſtrates, ſometimes for a whole 
year, are acts of this nature. Voltaire calls this laſt 


prince Roy des Provinces Unies, & Stadthouder de la 


Grande Bretagne. Siecle de Louis Duatorze, tom. 1. 
an, 
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tmerlands, in the reign of Philip II. the 
depreſſion of the rival party, and the eſ- 
tabliſhment of their own authority in the 
commonwealth: that is, to convert the 
power which they generally poſſoſſed, in- 
dependent of the expreſs conſtitution of 
the ſtate, and ſometimes aſſumed without 
: the ſanction of law, into a legal, permanent 
and hereditary ſettlement, made n them, 
formally granted to them by their coun- 
trymen, not extorted by force or impoſed 
by violence: a limited ſovereignty, no mat- 
ter under what name, conſtitutionally and 
, formally framed on the plan of the free 
P of Britain. 5 


For near two centuries the general cur- 
rent of their policy tended to theſe objects 
with a gentle motion; and though its diree- 
tion was ſometimes checked, and ſometimes 5 
diverted by the characters of particular per- 
ſons, and by the accidental circumſtances 
of the times, yet it in the end carried them 
ſo far, as to give them a near view of the 
Points. at which they withed to arrive. By. 


2 „ What 
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_ what application of their power theſe objects 
of their ambition were brought within their 
reach without any great exerciſe of violence 

or uſurpation on their part, has been already 
mentioned; and many of the events, with 


| their probable cauſes and the meaſures by 


which they were conducted, have been re- 
lated in the preceding part of this diſcourſe. 
In what manner they employed their power 
in the republic, independent of the conſti- 
tution, or when they were inveſted with 
no conſtitutional authority, in order to ob- 
tain the ſupreme magiſtracy of the ſtate, 


6 ſhall be now W e 


This power 1 was employed, Dirſ, to ſerve 
the United Provinces in their tranſactions 


with foreign. ſtates, in which the fame, the 


conduct, and the alliances of the Orange 


family were on repeated occaſions experi- 


enced to be highly beneficial to tlie common- 


wealth: ſuch events of courſe procured the 
princes of that family great weight at home. 
Senſible of the advantages which they de- 
rived from them, it became a leading maxim 


of 
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of their policy to connect themſelves moſt 
cloſely with thoſe ſovereigns who were moſt 
intereſted in the fortune of the republic, 


particularly with the royal families of Great 
Britain and Brandenburg, who, from reli- 
gion, policy, and vicinage, were the moſt 
natural allies of the Dutch, Accordingly 
we find, that within the ſpace of a century, 


there have been no leſs than five princeſſes 


of theſe two royal houſes married into the 
family of Orange, of whom three were 


daughters of Britiſh monarchs. f 


Secondly: — This power was employed, i 


ſometimes to unite, ſometimes to divide the 


republic, according as either union or divi- 


ſion in the ſtate beſt ſuited the Orange 1 in- 


tereſt. The abſurd unanimity required by 


the conſtitution on all important queſtions 
of government, could be in general only 
rendered practicable by their power; and 
when they found it neceſſary for their inte- 
reſt to make their conſequence felt, they 
exerted their power to divide, and the diſ- 
order that ncceſſarily followed diviſion, pro- 


duced 
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duced as neceſſarily their interference, to 
reſtore regular government and internal 


peace, which long experience has ſhewn 
could not be done without it. 


Thirdly—This power was ſometimes em— 


ployed by the agency of obſcure dependants 
to excite popular tumults, to ſupport the 
Orange cauſe and party; for it was a ſtand- 
Ing maxim with them to preſerve the af- 
 feions of the people, and to engage them 
actively on their ſide at whatever riſque or 
expence; a policy of which they have more 

than once availed themſelves with ſueceſs. 


Furth h As they conſidered the clergy 


to be the fitteſt inſtruments to move the 
paſſions of the people, and to preſerve them 
firm in their attachment to their party, they 
employed their power to protect and to 
promote them; and hence it became à 
maxim of their policy to eſpouſe the ſenti- 
ments and to patronize the followers of 
Gomarus, whom the clerical order in gene- 
ral held in ſuperſtitious veneration, in op- 
poſition to the Arminians, whom all the or- 


thodox 
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thodox eccleſiaſtics conſidered as heretical 
expounders of the pureſt and moſt intereſt- 
ing dodrines of Chriſtianity. 


Fiſihly—They exerted their power both 
at home and abroad, in favour of the army, 
the navy, and the equeſtrian order, whoſe 
affections it was a firſt principle in their 
ſyſtem to make ſure of; and in this they 
completely ſucceeded by occaſional loans, 
by bounties, by procuring honorary diſtinc- | 
tions for ſome, and by obtaining promo- 
tions for other members of theſe claſſes of 
men, whoſe habits and inclinations naturally 
led them to favour the government of a 
ſingle Es and the : family of Orange. 


8e of che inferior cities, which, 
ſince the new modelling of the conſtitution 
by William I. have deputies and votes 
in the ſtates, are ſituated in the lordſhips 
of the Princes of Orange: other towns 
with the ſame rights were under peculiar 
obligations to them, either for loans had, 

or for bounties received, or for other fa- » 

Vor. I. N „ --- 
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vours conferred on them, either in their 
corporate capacity, or on ſome of the chief 

inhabitants. Among theſe, the power of the 

Orange family was employed to direct their 
reſolutions, or to influence their delibera- 
tions, ſo as to counterbalance the weight 
of the old independent cities in the re— 
public. 8 e 


Thus, independent of the conſtitution 
and expreſs laws of the commonwealth, 
the Princes of Orange poſſeſſed great power; 
—iſt. In all that related to the foreign tranſ- 
actions of the ſtate ;—2dly. In conducting 

in an orderly manner the internal govern- 
_ ment;—3dly. In managing the {ſpirit of the 
7 people ;—4thly. In directing the conduct of 
the clergy ;—5thly. In ruling the ſentiments. 
of the army, the navy, and the equeſtrian 


order ;—6thly. In determining the reſolu— 
tions of many of the inferior cities. 


From the exerciſe of power in all theſe 

points, with but few and ſhort interrup- 
tions, from the firſt foundation of the re- 
public, it came at length to be conſidered, 
5 N 


. 57 
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by the partiſans of the houſe of Orange, 
to be in ſome meaſure a preſcriptive, though 
undefined right : but of this we may ſpeak 
at large with more propriety when we come 
to treat of the ſecond head, to which we have 


ſaid above (page 161) that the circumſtances 


on which the rights of the Prince of Orange 
are ſupported, might be reduced. . 


The ſecond head to which I allude, is, 


AUTHORITY, 


Political power, ſanctioned by law, or by 


unequivocal preſcription, that is, by formal 
convention, or by long immemorial uſage, 
generally and indiſputably received, 1s * 


Moy called authority. 


10 order to treat of that of the- Prince of 
Orange, in the Dutch commonwealth, with 


ſome clearneſs and preciſion, we ſhall conſi- 


der him under four different views :;—1ft, 


With regard to his Title ;—2dly. His Duties; 


—3dly. His Prerogative ;—4thly, His Re- 


venue. 


And F. IRST, with regard to his Titk. 


i . * e e 2 
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By the general conſent of the people, 


and the unanimous confirmation of the ſe- 


veral ſovereign legiſlatures of the ſtate, in 


the year 1748, the ſupreme magiſtracy of 


the republic, that is, the offices of ſtadt- 


holder, admiral, and captain-general, was 
veſted in a ſingle perſon ; that ſingle perſon 


was William IV. the father of the preſent 


| Prince of Orange : : and at the ſame time, 


that ſupreme magiſtracy, comprehending 
theſe offices, was made hereditary in his 
family 1 ina peculiar manner. 


 Firſl—The 1 ie &c. is in 


general hereditary, that 18, deſcendible to 5 
the next heir on the demiſe of the laſt 
proprietor, as is the caſe in moſt of the he- = 


reditary On of Europe. 


Secondly, — —The manner of its ! 15 
peculiar; it in general correſponds wit 
that particular mode of inheritance which 
Prevailed in the feodal ſyſtem with regard 
to landed eſtates: like theſe, the offices and 
dignities, &c. of the ſupreme magiſtrate 


of the Dutch commonwealth deſcend li- 
3 neally 
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: neally to the iſſue of the reigning prince. 
As in common deſcents too, the preference 
of males to females is obſerved ; the right 
of primogeniture among the males is ad- 
' hered to, and on failure of the male line, 
WO inheritance deſcends to the female iſſue. 
| Here too the evident neceſſity of preſerving 
the ſucceſſion indiviſible occaſioned the right 
of primogeniture among the females to be 
obſerved, though contrary to the maxim 1 of : 
i the feodal law. 


In both the male and the female line, the 
doctrine of repreſentation prevails in the 
b deſcent of the ſupreme. magiſtracy of the 
ſtate ; ſo that the lineal deſcendants of any 
perſon deceaſed ſtand in the ſame place as 
their anceſtor if living would have done. 


On failure of all lineal deſcendants it goes 


to the next collateral relations of the late 
prince, provided they are lineally deſcended 
from William, Prince of Orange, the firſt : 
acquirer /pergurfitor) of it: and herein there 
is no objection to the ſucceſſion of a bro- 
ther, uncle, or other collateral relation of 
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the half blood, that 1 is, where the relation- 
ſhip proceeds not from the ſame couple of 
anceſtors, which conſtitutes a kinſman of 
the whole blood, but from a fingle anceſtor 
only; as when two perſons are derived 
from the ſame father, and not from the 

N ſame mother; or from the ſame mother, 
and not from the ſame father; only it is 


i provided, that the ſingle anceſtor from 


whom both are deſcended be that from 


whom the blood of the Orange wy is 
communicated to each. 


And thus far, with regard to general tile 
and ſucceſſion, is the expreſs, clear, and fun- 
damental law of the commonwealth, 


Thirdly,—It foams 10. be 3 
by the terms of the act of convention on 
this occaſion, that the ſame ſupreme legiſla- 
| tures who ſettled this order of ſucceſſion, 
may, if unanimous, alter it, or limit it in a 
different manner: and it is clear, that in 
caſes of the minority, idiotcy, lunacy, im- 
priſonment, or other ſimilar accident of the 
Prince, 
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Prince, they have the ſole right of ſettling 
a regency while ſuch an unfortunate ſtate of 
"NO continues. 5 5 


srcox pur, With regard to the Duties 
of the ſupreme magiſtrate of the Dutch 
commonwealth. Theſe are of three kinds, 


according to the threefold capacity in which 
go RS 


As Stadtholder, the firſt and moſt eſſential 
of them, and one that is indeed the common 
duty of every ſupreme magiſtrate in every 

limited ſyſtem of polity, is to adminiſter the 

authority committed to him, according to 
the ſpirit of the law;—2dly. To maintain 
inviolate the articles of the union of Utrecht, 
and the diſtinct privileges of the provinces 1 | 
as laid down in them ;—3dly. To maintain 
the religion of the ſtate as it is legally eſta- 

| bliſhed;—4gthly. To execute juſtice in mercy; 

—5thly. To carry the reſolutions of the ſtates 
into effect in ſuch a manner as may be beſt 
for the whole confederacy ;—And othly. To EO 
remain faithful to the commonwealth, | 8 . 


N 4 . 5 „ 1 
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As High Admiral of the Union, he is charg- 
ed with the ſuperintendence of the mari. 
time ſtate; and it is his duty to regulate 
the diſcipline of the fleet; to inſpect into 
the conduct of the five admiralty boards“ 
' who are charged with the detail of the naval 
affairs of the republic; and in general, to 
execute the orders that may be ſignified to 
him by the States General, the ſupreme ſe- 
nate of the republic. 


As Captain General, he is charged with 
the ſuperior direction of every thing that 
relates to the army, and the internal defence 
of the ſtate; and as ſuch, to maintain and 
_ enforce military diſcipline in all its various 
branches; to examine into the condition of 
the fortified towns ; to inſpect the ſtate of 
che garriſons; to provide for the neceſſary 
magazines, arſenals, &c. are but a part of 
the complex and important duties of his 
office. 


Tuinpr v, —-With regard to his Preroga- 


* Theſe five boards are, Amſterdam, the Maes, Zea- 
Jang, North Helland, and Friefland, 
; ves. 


tives. Theſe may be divided, iſt. Into 


thoſe that relate to his perſon, and thoſe 
that relate to his authority ;—2dly. Into thoſe 
which are on all hands allowed to be legal, 


and thoſe which are exerciſed, though their 


legality is diſputed; —3dly. Into thoſe which - 


he exerciſes as ftadtholder, 48 high admiral, 


as captain-general, as repreſentative of the 
old earls of Holland and Zealand, and as a 


private individual, polleſſed of certain ſeig- 


niories and rights peculiar to himſelf, inde- 
pendent of his politic character of ſupreme 


3 of the commonwealth. 


| Of TAY of theſe ſomewhat ſhall be Cad 
in order; and 1ſt, Of the prerogatives that 
| relate immediately to the perſon. of the | 


Prince, 


His perſon i is held ſacred; no juriſdiction 


ba power to try him legally in a criminal 


way; he cannot of courſe be condemned to 
puniſhment by law, and conſequently he can- 


not be ſuppoſed by the law to commit or to 


intend a criminal act; for law, which is 


reaſon 
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reaſon applied to action or relation, cannot 


ſuppoſe an abſurdity, ſuch as defining a right 


without a remedy, or a poſſible injury with- 
out any poſſible redreſs. To attempt his life 
is a crime of the firſt order, equal to high. 


treaſon among us, and to ſuppoſe his death 
is felony. To violate his wife, to forge his 
hand or ſeal, and to obſtruct him by open 


violence! in diſcharging any of the functions 


of his office, are treaſonable offences, and 


i puniſhable capitally. Theſe are the chief pre- 


rogatives that relate merely to his perſon: 
the chief points in which he hath a ſpecial 3 
. pre-eminence over and above all other per- 
ſons in the republic, and out of the ordinary 


. courſe of the common law. 


With regard to the prerogatives of his 


authority, that is, of his office, they arc 


great and multifarious, and they conſiſt in 


the diſcretionary. power of acting for the 
public good where the poſitive laws are ſi- 
lent: but whatever they may be, they muſt 
certainly reſpect either the intercourſe of the 
commonwealth with foreign ſtates, or its ow] 


domeſtic government and civil polity. 


Beine | 
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Being left in many inſtances undefined 

| by the conſtitution, the right to them is in 
many caſes diſputed, though the exerciſe of 
them is practiſed, and hence, as has been 
ſaid above, they may be divided into the two 

| claſſes of conteſted and allowed, as is men- 

: tioned in that place. But this will beſt ap- 
pear by conſidering the Prince of Orange 

in the ſeveral capacities in which, as hath 

BY been already ſaid, he exerciſes them. And 

& firſt, as to thoſe which he exerciſes as Stadt- 

| holder of the ſeveral Provinces of the Union, 


Fi, in this capacity, with regard to 
j foreign concerns, he is in ſome meaſure con- 
ſidered as the delegate of the republic, though 
not in ſo great a degree as the king with 
us is conſidered as the repreſentative of his 
people 1 in ſuch affairs, For the Stadtholder, 
as ſuch, has not the right of ſending ambaſ- 
ſadors to foreign ſtates, nor of receiving 
them at home; neither can he enter into 
alliances, or make treaties, or form leagues ; ; 
for it is by the law of nations eſſential to 
FT the validity of acts of this kind, that they ; 
—_ be 
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be made by the ſovereign power, and then 


they are binding on the whole community, 


But the ſovereign power, quoad hoc at leaſt, 
is not veſted in the perſon of the Prince, 


but in the aſſembly of the States General. 


He however has the right of recommend. 
ing, and ſometimes of nominating perſons to 


fill the employments of the republic's mini- 
ſters at foreign courts. Their inſtructions 


are communicated to him, and they corre- 


ſpond with him regularly on the objects f 


their miſſion. And all this is legal and al- 
lowed ; but what is diſputed, though done, 
on this head of foreign affairs, is, the Stadt- 


| holder's right to in/ruft the miniſters of the | 
commonwealth, or the duty of the mini- 
ſters in following his mftrufions, or in obey- 
ing his commands; for in theſe caſes, the law 
either pronounces nothing, or is extremely 
Upon the ſame principle that 
the Stadtholder is, by the conſtitution, di- 

veſted of the prerogative of making treaties, 

| forming leagues, and entering into alliances, 
he is deprived of the right of making war 

and peace. For che right of making War, 


which 8 


obſcure. 
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which by nature ſubſiſted in every indivi- 


15 tates, which prerogative puts it in his power 


to war; for he can, if he pleaſes to exerciſe 
: his authority in its utmoſt extent, lead them 


perty, againſt the lawleſs violence of a fo- 


dual, is virtually ſurrendered by all perſons 
BE that enter into ſociety, and becomes veſted. 
in the ſovereign power, to whom in this 
= calc is transferred, by the fundamental laws 
of the ſocial ſtate, the right originally en- 
joyed by the people, either collectively or 
individually. Wherever the right reſides 
of beginning a war, there alſo muſt reſide 
the right of ending it, that is of making 
peace; and conſequently the Stadtholder 
does not poſſeſs this power, which is veſted 
| ſolely in the aſſembly of the States General, 
But he has indiſputably the right to prevent 
the ſubjects of the commonwealth from ſuf- 
fering by depredations from foreign poten- 


to impel the ſovereignty | in caſes that tend 
into an incomplete ſtate of hoſtility, under 
pretence of protecting the members of the 
republic, either in their perſons or their pro- 


reign enemy 1 ; and this incomplete ſtate of 
5 . hoſtility i 
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hoſtility may be led to conclude in formal 
denunciation of war. He has alſo the pre- 


rogative of granting paſſports or ſafe con- 


ducts to foreigners, under his ſign manual, 


And theſe ſeem to be his principal rights as 
| Stadtholder, in what relates to the inter- 
courſe of the ſtate in which he preſides 
with foreign nations. 


_ are much more numerous. 


And 1ſt Though he is no condiroce p par 


of the ſupreme legiſlative power, and has 
neither a ſeat in the aſſemblies, nor a voice 
in the deliberations of either the provincial 
ſtates, or their High Mightineſſes (except 
vhen, on ſome particular occaſions, he makes 


ſpecific propoſitions to them on urgent and 


important points, which are not however 
conſidered or debated, ſtill leſs determined, 


in his preſence), yet he exerciſes the right 


of nominating, or recommending. moſt of 
the members of the ſmaller aſſemblies, or 


vrootſehaps, in whom this power is ulti- 
mately lodged, according to the legal forms 


-0- domeſtic affairs, 
thoſe which he poſſeſſes, or at leaſt exer- 


IDs 
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of the Dutch republic. But he exerciſes 
this power of not only nomnating and recom- 
mending whom he thinks proper, but alſo | 

that of rejecling or di ſapproving whoever he | 
thinks improper to become members or ma- 
giſtrates in theſe legiſlatures. The mode of 
doing this is different 1 in various cities and 
provinces. In ſome, the electors, in caſe 
of an accidental or conſtitutional vacancy, 
preſent him with three perſons whom they 
think qualified to fill it, and of theſe three 
he approves of one, who is on ſuch ap- 
proval inveſted in office. In other places 
he, by miſſive letters, nominates or recom- 
| mends three perſons to fill up any vacancy 
that happens, and of theſe three the elec- 
tors chooſe one, uſually the firſt in the Stadt- 
holder's liſt, who on ſuch election is veſted 
with authority, In the firſt of theſe modes, 
It is obvious that he acts in much the ſame 
manner as the king does with us, in ap- 
pointing the ſheriffs of counties. And in 
the ſecond, as our ſovereign does in pro- 
moting by recommendatory letters, and a 
conge  Pelire, the prelates and other dignitaries 


of 
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of our church. But in both modes it is 
_ equally plain how valuable this part of the 
| Stadtholder's prerogative is, for by it he is £ 
enabled in a great meaſure to new model 
the whole ſenates of the ſeveral towns in 
the courſe of ſome years, and the whole 
magiſtracy of them in a much ſhorter term. 
The misfortune however is, that it has 
been never formally acknowledged, or ex- 
preſsly allowed by the fundamental laws, or 
the conſtitution of the commonwealth, and 
hence the right to exerciſe it hath been at 
certain ſeaſons, as it is at this preſent time, : 
diſputed i in ſome places, and denied abſo- 
lutely in others. At Amſterdam it never 
was admitted at all, and to this circumſtance 5 
we are to attribute the low ebb of the 
Orange party in that great city, and in all 
the inferior towns and ſubordinate diſtricts 
that depend upon it. This great defect in 
the conſtitution, and the conſequent princi- | 
ple of weakneſs in the authority of the Stadt- 
holder, a principle of weakneſs entirely ariſ- 
ing from the undefined ſtate of his pre- 
5 rogative on this head, is owing to the want 


of 
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of ſpirit and ability in William IV. Had he 


been an abler man himſelf, or better adviſed 


by others, he might have availed himſelf | 
much more ſolidly than he did of the affec- 
| tion of the people in the year 1748, when 
they tumultuouſly made him Stadtholder. 


But he did not perceive | the value and im- 
portance of thoſe glowing moments, 


which he might have clenched his ac 
rity, and he left this valuable prerogative in 
the ſame ſtate of indeciſion in which he 
found it. Thus through want of under- 
ſtanding, or perhaps through an affected 
moderation, he loſt the deciſive period, or 
at leaſt neglected to reap from it all the 
great advantages which it was capable of 
_ affording, and on his death, in 1751, tranſ- 
| mitted the government in a looſe disjointed 
ſtate, with a diſputed juriſdiction, and an 


undefined prerogative, to his infant ſon. 


| 2ndly, Other prerogatives of the Stadt- 
holder, and which are indiſputably his legal 
rights, are thoſe which he exerciſes as ſuper- 
intendant of the adminiſtration of juſtice. 
Vol. I. 3  * 8 In 
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In this capacity he can pardon all criminal 
offences (except perhaps thoſe of high trea- 
ſon againſt the commonwealth, but this is 
not preciſely defined by the laws). He can 
in certain caſes order the ſuſpenſion of a 
proſecution, or direct it to be vigorouſſy 
conducted. And though he has, properly 
ſpeaking, nothing to do with the making of 
ſtatutes, or ordinances, which is entirely 
the work of the ſovereign legiſlatures; yet 
the manner, the time, the general circum- 
ſtances of putting thoſe laws in execution, 
are frequently left to his ſole diſcretion, as 
ſupreme magiſtrate of the ſtate. In this 
capacity too he has che prerogative of not 
being nonſuited in any of the courts of ge- 
neral juſtice in the republic; for by a fiction 
of law his ub/guity is preſumed, and hence 
it follows that a nonſuit, which is the de- 
ſertion of an action by the non- appearance 
of the plaintiff in court, cannot happen to 
him, who is always ſuppoſed to be legally 
preſent. 


3dly, As Stadtholder of the Union, he 
| is hereditary gov ernor of cach of the ſeveral | 
prov inces, 
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provinces, ſeparately or diſtinctly conſider- 


ed, and, by his prerogative, has the diſpoſal 


of many lucrative or honorary offices in 


them, ſuch as thoſe of great bailiff, maſter 


of the chace, foreſter, inſpector of the roy- 
alties, &c. He has alſo the prerogative of 
conferring privileges on certain perſons on 
particular occaſions, and of granting place 
or precedence to ſome citizens of the re- 


public. 
Athly, He, i in the ſame capacity of Stadt- 


holder, has the prerogative of litting in, 
and being at the head of the council of ſtate, - 
and concerts jointly with that body the eſti- 
mates, propoſitions, and ways, means, and 
5 meaſures that relate to the civil government 
of the republic, before they are preſented to 


the ſupreme legiſlature to be carried into 
Jaw; 


Secondly, With regard to the prerogatives 

of the Prince as High Admiral of the Union. 
He is the generaliſſimo, or firſt in command 
in naval affairs within the republic. He 


has che ſole power of regulating and diſci- 
| 0 5  Plining 
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plining the fleet, as well as the ſole prero- 
gative of engaging and governing the ſailors 
who man it. He has of courſe the order- 
ing of court marſhals, the trying of naval 
offenders, the dividing of prizes, the direc- 
tion of CONVOYS, and a ſhare in the pro- 
perty of wrecks. On his nomination, all the 
officers in the flect, under the rank of rear- 
admiral, receive their commiſſions; and at 
his rec emmendation, which differs rather in 
the ter nm than in the reality of the diſtinc- 
tion, all the flag officers receive their pro- 
motions; the lieutenant-admiral is his im 
mediate deputy, and next to him, the ſecond 


perſon 1 in managing the maritime affairs of 
1 the ſtate, 


T N If the "FEM be cles} in the 
next place as Captain- general, he will be found 
the firſt in military command within the 
commonwealth, One of the great ends of 
ſocicty | is, to protect the weakneſs of indi- 
viduals by the united ſtrength of the aſſo- 
ciation; and one of the principal uſes of 
government is, to direct that united ſtrength. 


Inn 
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in the manner that may molt effectually an- 
ſwer the end propoſed. Now, committing 
the direction of it to a ſingle perſon has been, 
by the uniform experience of all ages and 
nations, found to be the fitteſt of any for this 
' purpoſe; and hence the military power has 
been in moſt countries under the command of 
ſome one man. For the firſt part of the pre- 
ſent century, this was not the caſe among 
the Dutch; but the abuſes that crept into 
that part of the adminiſtration, while it was 
under the lax and injudicious management 
of a commercial ariſtocracy, rendered the 
army which the public paid for in a great 
meaſure uſeleſs; ſo that when the late King . 
of France attacked their frontiers, in the war 
which was terminated by the laſt treaty of 
Aix la Chapelle, he found their beſt towns 
and their ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in ſo defence- 
leſs a ſtate, that they fell an eaſy prey to 
his arms. Theſe unfortunate events rouſed 
the ſpirit of the people, by whoſe exertions 
the whole military ſtate of the Union was 


put under the government of the Prince of 


Orange, who thus became the hereditary 
= 0 $. e OM 
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commander in chief of all the forces of the 


republic. In this capacity he enjoys nume- 


rous and important prerogatives. He has 


the ſole power of governing, diſciplining 
and enliſting the troops of the ſtate. On his 
nomination the officers of the army are 


commiſſioned, and on his preſentation they 


are promoted by the aſſembly of the States 
General. The forts, the fortreſſes, all the 
places of ſtrength in the commonwealth, the 


militia, and the independent companies, are 


ſubject to his command. At his recom- 
mendation their High Mightineſſes appoint 
governors, commandants, lieutenants, and | 
other officers to govern them ſubordinately 

to his authority. And theſe it is his pre- 
rogative to ſuperintend, to control, and even 

to puniſh, in caſe there is room to ſuppoſe 
that they have conducted themſelves e: 
miſsly or treacherouſly in the performance 


of their duty. To give effect to the mea- 


ſures of this part of his adminiſtration, there 
"WA council called the high council of war, 
or the great court martial, aſſigned to him 
by the law. This council 1s compoſted of 


6 general 


The Prince, i in this capacity, hab jointly 
| with this council an almoſt abſolute legiſla- 
tive power with regard to military offences 
and their puniſhments. He may frame 
ſuch articles of war as he judges expedient, * 
and conſtitute ſubordinate court marſhals, 
1 4 or, 
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general officers and others, appointed joint- 
ly by him and their High Mightineſſes; it 
ſits conſtantly at the Hague, and he is chief 
of it, and when preſent preſides in it. It 
takes cognizance of all violations of mili- 
tary diſcipline, and of all offences againſt 
military law. It inquires into them, judges 
the offenders, and puniſhes them in a diſ- 
cretionary manner. And it in ſome caſes 
aſſumes the authority of trying and judging 
all military perſons, even in civil caſes, and 
for offences committed againſt the civil 
power; but the legal right to this juriſdic- 
tion of the high council of war is diſputed 
among ſoldiers, politicians and lawyers, in 
the republic. But however it may be diſ- 
puted, the Captain-general, and the council 
under his direction, have often exerciſed 1 it. 
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or, as they call them, councils of war, with 
power to try any crime by ſuch articles, 
and inflict penalties by ſentence or judg- 
ment of the ſame. Such penalties to be, 
however, guided py the ſubſequent direc- 
tions of the Captain-general. Thus, to aſcer- 
tain the preciſe limits of military ſubjection 
"ſeems cntirely dependent on his ſole will. 


Veſides all theſe valvable and Impottant 
| prerogatives, he has that of conſtantly keep- 
ing on foot a numerous corps of body 


| guards for the ſupport of his dignity 45 nd. 
=, the defence of his perſon f: . 


Lu During the minority of the preſent Prince of 
Orange, the high republicans, headed by Amſterdam, 
propoſed to the Princeſs Regent (the Princeſs Royal of 

England, his mother) to diſband theſe guards ; but ſhe, 
- who had ſenſe and ſpirit, and ambition, expreſſed her- 
ſelf on that occaſion with ſuch firmneſs and reſolution, 
that the reduction of them was no longer urged to her. 
The dread of having their intentions diſcovered, and 
their future projects diſconcerted by the vigour of the 
Orange party at that time, induced theſe republican 
leaders to acquieſce in the determination of the Princeſs 
not on any account to reduce this corps; which is in a 
particular manner attached to the guard of the Prince's 


perſon, and they have ſince chat time been conſtantly 
: Kept « on foot. 


1 e 
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Of what magnitude and importance all 
theſe rights and powers of the Prince, as 
Captain- general, are, muſt appear ſufficiently 

obvious. By the judicious management of 
them, on moſt occaſions, except when the 

unaccountable prejudices of the Duke of 

Brunſwic interfered, he had the whole army 

as entirely at his diſpoſal as if he had been 
an abſolute ſovereign. This circumſtance 
in ſome meaſure accounts for the obſtinacy 
with which the republican party for ſeveral 
years, and on urgent emergencies, oppoſed 
all augmentation of the land forces, and it 
accounts for the eagerneſs with which he 
preſſed it. To the ſame cauſe 1s to be at- 
tributed the readineſs with which that party 
agreed to an augmentation of the fleet, and 
the indifference with which he conſidered 
that reſolution when diſtinct from that, 
which he often propoſed concerning the 
army. For by the conſtitution of the mari- 
time ſtate, it was neither ſo dependent on 
him, nor ſo entirely devoted to his intereſt. 
as the military ſtate, which he governed | in 
. manner ne. = 


Another 
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Another prerogative which the Prince 


enjoys as hereditary Captain-general of each 
province of the Union individually, and of 
the whole ſtate which they colleQuvely 
form, is, that the officers and men of all 
the troops of the commonwealth are oblig- 
ed, on entering into the ſervice, to take an 
_ oath of fidelity and obedience to him. 


Theſe troops are not, however, conſidered 


as his troops, and here his prerogative s 
deficient ; nor are they even looked upon 
as the troops of the whole Union, and in this 
the conflitution i 1s corrupt. Each province 
contributes a certain fixed rate of men and 
money for the general purpoſes of the army 
of the confederacy; and the particular corps 
paid by each province belong immediately 
to the province that pays them: by a fic- 
tion of law they are ſuppoſed to be under 
| its immediate orders ; theſe orders, however, 


cannot be legally canfinitied' or formally 


ſignified to them otherwiſe than through 
the medium of the Captain-general, who is 
the ſole commander in chief of the army*, 


85 This right the province of Holland at this very time 
ED refuſes 
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Fourthly, As — * the old earls 
of Holland and Z ealand, 


The Prince beben certain valuable pre- 
rogatives, of which, however, though ſome 
are his indiſputable right, many are liable 
E: F- to be conteſted, though uſually exerciſed. 
= In this capacity he has a right to nominate | 
the preſidents, counſellors, and other officers 
of the court of Holland, the firſt court off 
judicature in point of dignity and juriſdic- 
tion in the commonyealth. He is _ 


| belle to be veſted i in the Prince. A fow hers ago, the 
| ſtates of that province, apprehending that orders would 
have been given by him, to ſome regiments then in 
their actual pay, but quartered in the province of Utrecht, 
to march againſt the city of Utrecht, ſent the moſt po- 
ſitive injunctions to thoſe regiments, as well as to all 
their troops in general, not to obey any orders that 

might be given to them by the hereditary Commander 
in Chief. Some colonels obeyed the States, but by far 
the greater number deemed this interference of the 
States of Holland unconſtitutional, as indeed jt really 
is, and therefore determined not to obey any orders 
that ſhould not come to them through t the Prince of 


- range: 


noble 


* A 
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noble of Zealand, as has been ſaid above“, 
in treating of the particular conſtitution of 
that province; and he conſequently enjoys 
the prerogative of commanding abſolutely 
one of the three votes which are in the pro- 
vincial ſtates of that country. He is alſo 


hereditary firſt noble of Holland, and in 


both provinces he poſſeſſes all the ſeignorial 


rights and feoderal royalties that remain in 


either ſince the decline of the feodal ſyſtem, 


and the eſtabliſhment of the commonwealth, 


The ſeveral prerogatives annexed to theſe _ 
are various, complex, and minute; but to en- 


ter into a detail of them, or of the reaſons on 
which they are founded, is a matter rather 
of legal diſcuſſion than of political inquiry; 
fo thatdiſcourſes upon them on this occaſion, 


any farther than what has been curſorily 


faid already, might appear not unjuſtly miſ- 
placed ; only it may be added, that moſt of 


theſe prerogatives have been at different 


times legally recogniſed, and that all of 
them have ever been conſidered by the 


* Section iv. page 136. 5 
N „ Orange 
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Orange party as inherent in the Prince, to 
whoſe cauſe chey were themſelves devoted. 


Lay, As a private individual, poſſe ſed 
of certain ſeigniories weed] to himfel „ Inde- 
pendent of his political character as ſupreme 
magiſtrate of the commonwealth, the Prince of 
Orange enjoys numerous een. 


hens FF 
j ͤ en RS 1 I be. 
F 8 IP, 


m the bei 4 f Urrechy, the firſt order 
Z of the ſtates is compoled of the deputies of 
5 the five chapters of the dioceſe, who are 
E called the lay clergy, and the Prince has 
8 the prerogative of nominating all the mem=- 
| bers. In Friefland and Overyſſel he had the 
ſole direction of the Grieteneyen, or free ma- 
W nors*. Throughout the whole province of 


— 
„ 
4 ry 


Guelderland he has the direct prerogative of ; 
' preſenting to eccleſiaſtical benefices of the 

firſt order, and of regulating the reformed 

Teutonic knights: he is beſides the viſitor 


* "Theſe Grieteneyen v were about three years ago, on 
the breaking out of the preſent troubles, unconſtitu- ” 1 
tionally aboliſhed. If the Orange party triumph, there 5 5 1 
is no doubt of their being put on their former footing. 


Ho of 
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of the univerſities of Utrecht, Leyden, and 
Harderwyck. 


Having thus conciſely related the power 


and the authority of the Prince of Orange 


in the commonwealth, as well as his title, 


his duties, and his prerogatives, in his ſeve- 
ral political and individual capacities, we 
now come to treat of the revenues which 


he poſſeſſes to maintain his dignity, or to 
OY his weight in the ſtate. 


But on this head: it muſt be allowed that 
it is much eaſier to lament the want of 


authentic information, than to deſcribe with 
accuracy the different ſources and fund; 
from which his finances are derived: theſe 
are various and numerous; his principali- 
ties in Germany; his patrimonial poſſeſſions 


in the Netherlands ; actions in the Eaſt- 


India company and other public funds; 


the ſtated emoluments of the ſeveral offices 


which he fills; the ſettlements made on 


him by the provincial and other conſtitu- 


tional aſſemblies on his ſucceeding to the 


government ; ; the produce of his fiſcal pre- 
= rogatives z 
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rogatives; are but a part of the many ſources 
of his revenue : but even theſe are, through 
jealous precaution, or judicious policy, ſo 
enveloped in obſcurity, that for a foreigner 
to aſcertain with any preciſion what the 
receipts from them may have amounted to 
at any particular period, would be extremely 
difficult. 


Conjectural eſtimates of the wealth of 
princes, nations, and even of private indi- 
viduals, are in general looſe, vague, and in- 
correct; even where there is neither inten- 
tion to miſlead nor intereſt to deceive, they 
are commonly exaggerated : but when they 
are given in ſupport of particular ſyſtems, 
or adduced as proofs of certain political theo- 
ries, or offered as inducements to the exerciſe 
of violence or the depredations of avarice, 
they become ſo in a manner far above the 
uſual meaſure of credibility. TG 
From a variety of different and combined 
_ circumſtances, of which the detail would be 
here diſplaced, there is however good rea- 
ſon to conjecture, without riſquing exagge- 
ration, chat in the year 1766, on the 
Prince's 
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Prince's becoming of age, he enjoyed an an- 
nual revenue of about two millions of guilders 


current money of Holland, or about one hun- 
dredandeighty-two thouſand poundsſterling, 


This ſum is, properly and accurately 
ſpeaking, the whole of che Prince's revenue 
in his own diſtinct, political, and individual 


capacity; and it is entirely ſeparate and differ- 


ent from the revenue of the ſtate, as well 
as from that part of the public contribu— 
tions which is applied to the payment of 
the public creditors: with it are defrayed 


all the charges that attend the civil govern- 


ment and the military eſtabliſhment of his 


| hereditary dominions in Germany; his 


quotas to the empire; the maintenance of 
the Princeſs; the expences of the houſehold; 
the ſalaries of his ſervants; the appointments 


of his courtiers ; and the ſums aſſigned for 
the privy purſe, ſecret ſervice money, 


bounties, penſions, bare, &c. 


When all theſe great and numerous out- 


| goings are conſidered without prejudice. or 
paſſion, it will not appear ſurpriſing, that 


cheſe 


theſe revenues, conſiderable as they are, 
ſhould have been ſometimes found not fully 
adequate to anſwer all the demands that the 


of the political weight of the houſe of Orange 
in the commonwealth rendered it neceſſary 
to make on them; and that hence, that 
family has been on certain occaſions, that 


debts which it was difficult, if not impoſſi- 


times very difagreeable, or at leaſt unpo- 
pular means“ 


nues of his family were not ſo conſiderable, and they 
were beſides extremely incumbered; but by peace and 


guilders annually. How the preſent diſtracted ſtate of 
affairs in the republic muſt affect his revenue, may be 
more my imagined than deſcribed. 
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ſupport of the dignity, and the preſervation 


occurred more than once, incumbered with 


ble, to liquidate completely, without having 
recourſe to extraordinary, and thoſe ſome- 


Wien the late Prince of Orange died, the tere 


cconomy both public and domeſtic, during a long mi- 
nority (fifteen years, from the year 1751to the year 1766), 
the revenue was greatly improved, and the greateſt part 
of the debt was paid off; ſo that when the preſent Stadt- 
holder came of age, there is the beſt reaſon to ſuppoſe, 
that he was in the clear receipt of two millions of 


| 
1 
j 
Aa 
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Ss & C73 0 N VI. 


T has been obſerved in a former ſection 
of this diſcourſe, that whatever the 
rights of the Prince of Orange may be in 
the Dutch republic, the circumſtances on 
which they are ſupported are reducible to 
three heads: iſt. Power, founded on force 


and opinion; — 2dly. Authority, derived 
from law or preſcription ;—3dly. Influence, 
acquired by money, by patronage, and by 
habit. Of theſe three heads two have been ; 
already ſpoken of; and now it remains to 


treat of influence, the third of them. 


There are in the internal . 
of every country many important circum- 
ſtances which ſeem to be the reſult rather 
of general and contingent cauſes, than the 
5 5 imme- 
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immediate conſequence of arbitrary power 
or poſitive inſtitution, 


The inſtruments of the fit, if openly 
employed, are violent and unpopular; and 
thoſe of the ſecond are ſo circumſcribed by 


expreſs law as on many occaſions not to 


be applicable to the ends of government; 
for in governing large bodies of men, difh- 
culties, hard to ſolve legally or to remove 


by ſtatutes, will frequently ariſe even in the 
purſuit of the moſt rational and equitable 


principles. The rules are numerous and 
complicated, the branches various, the ob- 
jects fluctuating, the purpoſes ſometimes 

contingent, and the events often unſoreſeen 
or unknown; ſo that it becomes impoſlible, 
on many occaſions, to judge by poſitive in- 

ſtitutions of the utility of the purpoſes, or 


of the propriety of the meaſures, or of the 
ſufficiency of the powers; becauſe, expreſs 


tion for men, ſuppoſed to live in an immu- 


order of things, and can ſeldom with pro- 


ORE SOS R Nm — . e 


or poſitive inſtitutions are fixed rules of ac- 
table ſtate of ſociety, and in a permanent 
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priety be applied to regulate objects or re: 
lations that are continually varying and per- 


petually in motion. Hence has ariſen a 
neceſſity in all ſtates, in which even the ſha- 

dow of liberty is preſerved, of deviſing an 
inſtrument of rule leſs liable than theſe 
to violence, unpopularity, inconvenience, 


and jealous or inſidious reflections, without 


its being any thing the weaker on that ac- 
count. This deſirable inſtrument of govern- 
ment was found in influence, management, 


expedient; and by theſe the Prince Stadt- 


holder has generally maintained his rights 
and directed his adminiſtration in the Dutch 
commonwealth, more than by power or au- 


thority. 


, 


Ihe acceptance of meaſures with the ſu⸗ 
preme legiſlatures of the republic was nego- 
ciated before they were offered; concert ap- 
"peared; men were governed according to 
their humour, becauſe they were governed 
according to their intereſt ; and the private 
advantage of ſuch individuals as had a ſhare 

in the legiſlative power being combined with 
the 
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the perſonal intereſt of the Prince and the 
public proſperity of the ſtate, all the opera- 
tions of the government went on ſmoothly. 
To conduct public buſineſs in this manner, 
without connecting individual with general 
intereſt, would have been impoſſible among 
ſuch a people as the Dutch ; for they know 
ſo little of that diſintereſted public ſpirit, 
which loſes ſight of perſonal advantage in a 
regard for the good of the ſtate, that the 
very wiſeſt and beſt among them are very 
frequently apt to conſider it as the idle meory '1 
of mere ſpeculative minds, : 8 | 


However this may be, it ſeems indiſpu- 
table, that influence has been at moſt times 

the great engine of the Stadtholder's govern- 
ment in the Dutch commonwealth; and 
the want of proper ſkill or of proper mi- 
niſters to manage it, may be conſidered as a 
cauſe of the preſent ill condition of the 

| affairs of the Prince of Orange in the re- 

ä public. 


Before the public peace was interrupted, 
3+ 25 
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by the diſſenſions which now unhappily 


diſtract that ſtate, this influence was of 


three kinds, according to the ſources from 


which it was derived, or the objects to 
' which it was applied; legiſlative influence, 
popular influence, and official influence. 


Theſe three kinds of influence were reduced 
into a regular ſyſtem, not indeed profeſſed 
upon principle, though adopted in fact. For 


the ſake of elearneſs and accuracy each of 

them ſhall be ſeparately ſpoken of: in fa- 
vour of preciſion, what may perhaps appear 
an affeQation of pedantry will be excuſed; 
and that which is called g Native influence 

ſhall be firſt treated of diſtinQly.. 


By legiſlative influence, is here underſtood 


the influence which was exerciſed or poſ- 
ſeſſed in the ſenates (vrorchaps) of the 


cities, and the aſſemblies of the ſtates in the 


provinces, which are the ſupreme legiſlatures 


of the commonwealth. An intereſt in the 
towns, extenſive connections, {kill in ma- 


nagement, knowledge in public buſineſs, 


and above all things, money and patronage, 


pros 
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| produced i it. While the temper of the peo- 


ple determined the character of the legiſa- 
tures, popular influence and this were the 


ſame. : 


| oe den che e of the wes 
came to be totally ariſtocratical, and the 
 wrooſchaps (ſenates) ſent repreſentatives to 
the provincial ſtates, dependent on them- 

| ſelves, and little connected with the people, 

the legiſlatures were ſeen to act ſometimes 
againſt the declared ſenſe of the nation, and 


the influence that operated upon them came 
to be conſidered and called leg1 ative influ- 


fre, in contradiſtinQtion to popular influence. 


From What has N20 ſaid i in the preced- 


ing ſeQtions, of the conſtitution of the re- 


public, it is ſufficiently obvious, that with- 


out poſſeſſing this influence in a high degree 


it was abſolutely impoſſible for the leaders of 


any party to conduct public buſineſs at all; 


for the government could not move a Goals 
ſtep while the legiſlatures in the provinces | 
either * of meaſures or diſliked 
5 . l 
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the perſons employed to carry them into 


8 execution. 


Nor could it be efſecually conducted, 
1 even in ordinary or common caſes, by ſuch 
| . a feeble majority as might be defeated by 
the defection of a few towns, or the falling 
off and the negation of the ſmaller, and 
poorer, and weaker provinces. Such a 
large and deciſive majority as might in a 
manner impoſe on itſelf, and through the 
_— polity it taught, or the ſympathy it commu- 
nicated, or the fear it inſpired, might in- 
duce ſuch members of the confederacy as 
fl dee inclined to diſſent from its reſolutions, 
0 to join in at leaſt ſimulated unanimity, 


| could alone do it in a legal, een and 
| 5 conſtitutional manner. 1 


1 6 


l 
5 
—— 


To | procure this, various acts were em- 
ployed ; and the judicious management and 
application of theſe acts may be well number- 
ed among the higheſt ſtrains of a Dutch mi- 
niſter's policy; a policy in which the grand i 
penſionary, John de It, far ſurpaſſed any » 
| | | One T5, 
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one that either went | before or came af. 
ter him. 


Beba deputies ſuch as might be with | 
5 ſafety depended upon, were procured to be 


ſent to the provincial „ 2 | 
towns which were abſolutely at the diſpolal _ — 
of the Orange family: the proſpect of em- Woe | 
ployments was held forth in the other cities 3 ET ' j 
the ſecret ſervice money was diſtributed; and 4 


if, nevertheleſs, majorities ſtill continued in- 
conſiderable or indecifive, negociations were 
ſet on foot which never failed to produce 
very powerful and conſpicuous effects even 
when they proved abortive. They ſixed 5 
the longing eyes of men on the offices of 
fate; they rendered the meaſures of the 
oppoſing party temporiling, irregular, and 
timid: the politics of all men were warped | 
by the objects which they had in view, and 


every one feared to ſhut againſt himſelf the 8 | — 
half- open door of preferment. Sometimes 4 
too places were held for a long time undi 1 


poſed of, from the neceſſity of keeping men 
in hopes, or from the danger of diſobliging 5 Ve 1 
thoſe - 1 


— 
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thoſe who muſt remain unprovided for. By 
holding offices thus unappointed to, expec- 

tation lay, as it were, in common, and a 
great number of expectants were kept in 
order, who thought they had ground for hope 
while any thing remained to be given away, Wil 
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Thus me cler of deputies, and their | 


conduct when choſen, were influenced; men 
| : who were unqualified for any office or em. 
ployment were bribed with money; thoſe 
= who had places were biaſſed by the dread of 
RD 7 they enjoyed; thoſe who had 
li Bu : none were led on by hope; and by various 


changes which an able man might artfully 
introduce into the forms of deliberation in 
the aſſemblies, and by modifications of the 
matters diſcuſſed in them, the friends of the 
Prince, till of late, uſually acquired the ab- 
folute direction of the ſeveral ſtates in the 
republic: fears, expectations, ſkilful ma- 
nagement, open bribery, and immediate de- 
pendence, kept moſt of the members of them 
attached to his intereſt. 


Of theſe members, his chief miniſters had 
always 


always ſome confidential ones who regu- 


urly met them to receive inſtructions, and 


to be informed of what was reſolved on. 


With theſe men they conſulted in what me- 
chod to proceed in diſpoſing public buſineſs, 
ſo as to determine the aſſemblies ſometimes _ 
. to propoſe meaſures, and ſometimes to agree 
EZ to the propoſitions that were made to them. 
Parts were aſſigned to each of them, and 
they aſſigned ſecond parts to other men 
whom they found willing to concur in n 


Was deſired. 


In this manner, and by all theſe means, 
the Stadtholder, while politic management 
was employed, had the direction of the 


ſtates in all the provinces of the repub- 


| lic, and their meetings were in general de- 


claratory of his will, though in the ſhape of 


X liberation and debate, 


or The chief perſons to whom the m duct 


and arrangement of this buſineſs were uſu- 


ally committed by him, were, the Greſſier, 


and the Grand Penfimary ; and while theſe 
. tuo 
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two great officers of ſtate were firmly at. 


tached to his intereſt, and on good terms 


with each other, things were ſmoothly and 
ſucceſsfully managed. But if they difagreed, 
or purſued different intereſts, or entertained 
different views, or were diſaffected to the 
Orange party, the aſſemblies of the ſtates 
were ſometimes found to be adverſe to the 
meaſures of the Prince: this has unfortu- 
nately been the caſe for ſeveral years paſt, f 
as may be perceived by a view of the cha- 
racters of theſe two miniſters. 1 


AI. Fagel, the Greffer, is the head of a 


: family 1 in which one or other of the twe 
great miniſterial offices of the republic (that 
of Grand Penfionary, and that of Grefier) has 
been, with little interruption, in a manner 
hereditary, ever ſince the death of John de 
Iii. He reſumed the office which he now 


fills in adminiſtration, and which in ſome 


| meaſure correſponds to that of ſecretary of 
| fate among us, on the death of his ſon, in 
whoſe favour he had reſigned it ſome years 
ago, ſo that he may be well preſumed to 
e 
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| be far advanced in age. He is certainly a 
man of great experience, better acquainted 


than any one with the true intereſts and 

real ſtate of the commonwealth, and of all 
| thoſe in the intereſt of the Prince of Orange, 
the moſt capable of acting a great part with- 
out danger of miſcarriage, or riſque of diſ- 


grace. He is a man of counſel and diſ- 


patch, perfectly acquainted with buſineſs, of 
the ſoundeſt judgment, a punctual obſerver 
of his word, and entirely free from d//imu- i 


lation, the ordinary quality of miniſters of 


ſtate. He is a friend to men or meaſures 
with ſincerity, and an enemy without diſ- 
guiſe; a peculiarity in his character which 
has ſometimes led him into inconvenien- 
cies; for his freedom and plainneſs have 
been, on more than one occaſion, ill taken, 
and have raiſed him many enemies; yet 


the general wiſdom and i integrity of his con- 
duct continually added to his fame, and 
rendered him one of the moſt conſiderable | 
leaders of his party. He has been ever 
eſteemed violent againſt the republicans, but 


at the ſame time he lived on familiar terms 


| with 


2 „„ 
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with ſeveral of their leaders, and treated all 


of them courteouſly, without however con- 
cealing from them his ſentiments of their 
principles and deſigns. Notwithſtanding 
his years, he has a perfect uſe of all the 
powers of mind that adorned his earlier age. 
He has a great ſtock of knowledge, a me- 
mory retentive of all that was ever commit - 
ted to it, and a ſtrong underſtanding con- 
ſtantly exerciſed on public affairs. There 
were however at all times certain ſingulari- 
ties in his manner and character, that have 
been ſeldom found in a great man. He 
has the utmoſt contempt for polite litera - 
ture, and a total diſregard for all thoſe cere · 
monious forms which ſociety has wiſely 
adopted to reſtrain the petulance of ſome, 
and to conceal the deficiencies of others. 
His manner is ſtiff, his addreſs ungraceful, 
and his converſation, though abounding in 
' weight, argument and knowledge, extremely 
unpleaſing; for his language appears labour- 
ed, and his diction not only inelegant, but 
often vulgar, ungrammatical and corrupt. 
His ſincerity was ever too bluntly expreſſed | 
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to be agreeable, in ſo much that even the 
Prince was more than once diſguſted with 


it; for though it is indiſputable that 7 
 Greffier was always firmly attached to the 
intereſts of the houſe of Orange, as his an- 
ceſtors had ever uniformly been, yet he 
failed not to repreſent the pernicious ten- 

dency of the Duke of Brunſwic's counſels 
in the plaineſt terms, and in a manner 


which was conſidered at court neither dou 


ferent nor becoming in a miniſter of ſtate 
to the ſupreme magiſtrate of the republic. 
In a word, M. Fagel was, even in the greateſt 
trifles, too much of a thorough-paced Dutch- 
man (V arch Hillander ); of which a ſtronger 
proof cannot be given, in the caſe of a man 
of his rank and quality, than that he would 
never wear either a full dreſs coat or filk 
ſtockings, circumſtances of which in his 
convivial moments he has frequently boaſted. 


N. Ble feoich, the Grand Penfionary, | is a 


man of a very different character. Different 
in manner, in temper, in views, in princi- 
ples, i in conduct, in opinion, and | in action. 


He 
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He is a native of the city of Delft, of the 
regency of which he had been long a mem- 
ber, and he was bred to the law, in which 
it is ſaid, that had he purſued it as a pro- 


feſſion, he would have made a diſtinguiſhed 


figure. In the line of politics, which he has 
| choſen to follow, his ſucceſs has not been 
ſo happy; for though he may be conſidered 


as officially the prime miniſter of the com- 


monwealth, he has not, through an unfor- 
tunate concurrence of circumſtances, Pol- 
ſeſſed the weight or influence in the ſtate 
that have been uſually annexed to the oſſice 
which he fills; and this certainly cannot 
be owing either to his deficiency in know- 
ledge, or to his want of ability; for he is 
learned, diſcerning, active, experienced, and 
induſtrious ; but is rather to be imputed to 
the times in which he lives, and to the turn 
which his character has taken in them. For 
though indiſputably a man of parts, the na- 
ture of his talents has never been ſuch as 


could qualify him for executing great en- 
terpriſes in a turbulent ſeaſon. He is un- 
doubtedly ambitious, and his great a aim was 
ta 
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to head an independent party in the repub- 
lic; but as he was never attached to the 


houſe of Orange, nor well affected to the 
ww intereſts of England, he did not hope to 
take the lead i in the Stadtholder' s party. On 
tte other hand, he was not of opinion that 
the high republicans were the propereſt men 
to conduct public buſineſs, nor did he think 
that they would come into ſo complete a 
rule of management as he intended; and 
| hence he formed a deſign to compole a 
middle party of neuters, which, falling in 
with the unengaged part of the moderate 
party, or whimficals, would, he hoped, act 
according to his views, by his ſchemes, and 
under his direction; as wheels in a watch, 
perfectly paſſive, except as wound up or 
ſcrewed down by the engineer, who was to 
be himſelf. But he ſoon found that the 
moſt conſiderable of the moderate party 
could not be brought to truſt him, ſo that 
he was driven to the neceſſity of applying 
himſelf to the leaſt violent of the republi- 
| cans, at the hazard of being obliged to ſub- 
mit in many points to their meaſures, in- 
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ſtead of having them comply with his opi- 
nions. But even theſe he found leſs ready 


to fall in with him, at leaſt upon general 


terms of ſubordination to him, then he ex- 
peed; for their intereſt and their views 
being very different from his, their plans 
were inconſiſtent with the projects which 
he had formed, and his neutral ſchemes 
were rejected by them as viſionary and im- 
practicable. It was not, however, eaſy to 
determine him, whoſe characteriſtic is a 

predilection for his own meaſures and opi- 


nions, to change his ſentiments, or to enter 
into new reſolutions foreign to his own 
original purpoſes, ſo that until an alteration 


in his mind had been inſenſibly produced 
by the courſe of events, the general tenor 


of his public conduct was not only waver- 


ing and inconſiſtent, but on ſome occaſions 


weak, irregular and abſurd. And hence it 
ſeems to be, that neither his authority nor 
his influence in the commonwealth were 


ſo operative, or ſo much reſpected, as thoſe 


of his predeceſſors had been in tranquil 
For being forced by circumſtances 
e So „ 
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nions which, through reaſon, prejudice, or 
obſtinacy, he would neither alter nor for- 


indeciſive, as that of every man muſt be, 
oppoſition to each other. He perceived 


deſigns of the two great contending parties, 
but he did not weigh and compare theſe 


the next in his eyes trifling and inconſider- 


able; and this too was a cauſe of his waver- 
ing and indeciſion; which, though it does 


Ss little honour to his views, or rather to his 
= reſolution, fully clears up the purity of his 


be towards the commonwealth. For though 
W there is no doubt that deſire of being 
WE the head of a party, and ſupreme arbiter 
in the ſtate, had very powerful influence on 


3 


to act inconſiſtently with principles and opi- 


ſake, his conduct was neceſſarily vague and 
whoſe ſentiments and practice are in direct 
juſtly, and at one view, the evils and the 


advantages attending the meaſures and the 


evils and theſe advantages with ſufficient 
preciſion, ſo that what one day ſtruck him 
as the moſt ſerious and important, appeared 


| intentions. Theſe were certainly af - all 
times the beſt, in his judgment, that could 
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his politics, yet theſe views did not prevail 


with him over other conſiderations. The 


firſt idea with which he was ſtruck, was 


the glory of being the preſerver of the con- 
ſtitution of his country; and his ſecond 


wiſh, to have the excluſive honour of pre- 
venting its diſſenſions, or of reſtoring its 
tranquillity. The Grand Penfionary is in 
other reſpects a worthy, reſpectable and 

diſtinguiſhed character, with more urbanity 

of mind and of manners than can be com- 

monly met with among the Dutch: had he 
lived in better times, he would moſt pro- 
bably have been claſſed with old Fage!, 
Heinſius, and S/ngeland!, the honeſteſt and 


ableſt miniſters that preceded him in office 


ſince the revocation of the perpetual edict 
in the laſt century; but as the age is, he, as 
well as many others, though a great man, 


is inconſiderable; for men may derive rank 


from birth, and dignity from office, but 
their conſequence they muſt owe entirely 
to themſelves, independent of the accidental 


advantages of family and employment. 
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| Theſe circumſtances in the ui 
and views of M. M. Fagel and Bley/awyck, 
rendered it almoſt impoſſible for them to 
act vigoroully in concert, or to co-operate. 
in modelling the aſſemblies of the ſtates, or 
in conducting the Stadtholder's buſineſs in 
them. So that while matters were truſted 
to them alone, it was ſufficiently obvious 
that the Prince's friends wanted ſtrength 
and efficiency to carry on proper meaſures 
with ſucceſs. To give them that ſtrength 
and ſolidity, and to prevent the miſchiefs 
inſeparable from a weak, unſettled and di- 
vided government, another perſon of great 
weight in the commonwealth was taken 
into a ſhare of the management of the legiſ- 
lative influence of the Stadtholder. 


This perſon was the Baron Beoteſlaer, 
chief of one of the moſt ancient and illuſtri- 
ous families in the republic. He had been 
long at the head of the equeſtrian order of 
Holland, and their repreſentative in the 
* aſſembly of the ſtates of that province, by 
—_ whom he was commonly deputed among 
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thoſe who repreſent them in the aſſembly 
of the States General, the ſupreme ſenate 
of the commonwealth. He was a noble- 
man of great mildneſs and generoſity of 


temper, fond, above moſt of his country- 


men, of a ſplendid manner of living, and 


extremely addicted even in an advanced 
age to rural ſports; all which circumſtances 
contributed to impair confiderably a fair 
fortune, which he inherited from his anceſ- 
tors. Though his family had been among 
the moſt violent of the+ high republican _ 
party, in ſo much that in the year 1723, 
when M. Slingelandt propoſed to the States 
to treat amicably with the Prince of Orange, 
and ſettle the ſtadtholderſhip in his family, 
under ſtri&& limitations, and with effectual 
proviſions for the public liberty, the Booteſ- 
laers were the firſt to take alarm at the pro- 


poſition, and finally determined the rejec- 


tion of it; yet he, early in life, laid afide 

his beredltüry prejudices, and turned to the 
Orange party, whoſe cauſe he eſpouſed with 
all the zeal and eagerneſs of a proſelyte. 
Theſe ſentiments were confirmed as he ad- 


1 vanced 
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vanced in life, by the treatment which he 
received from the court at the Hague, who 
conferred upon him every thing either in 
office, or in diſtinction, that was beſt worth 
his acceptance, or that it was in their 
power to beſtow. Even after he had grown 
grey in buſineſs, and had long ſhared in the 
government of the commonwealth, he was 
entirely directed by his wife, and the was 
as abſolutely governed by the Engliſh am- 
baſſador, with whom ſhe had almoſt from 
her youth been connected by the moſt ho- 
nourable and diſintereſted friendſhip. 80 
that the whole family, of which the was 
the oracle, as well as the gouvernante, were 
as entirely devoted to the Britiſh intereſt 
(and of courſe to the houſe of Orange), as 
the moſt zealous patriot in our ſenate, or 
our cabinet. And indeed it muſt be ad- 
mitted, that this lady in every ſtage of life 
poſſeſſed more than a common ſhare of 
thoſe powers and perſonal accompliſhments 
employed by her ſex to influence, to per- 
| ſuade, or to govern. In her youth ſhe was 
diſtinguiſhed by her wit, her ſentiment, and 
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her beauty ; at a more advanced period ſhe 


was not leſs remarkable for her penetration, 
her taſte, and her good ſenſe; in her de- 
clining years, when time uſually deſtroys ; 
all the amiable qualities which appeared ſo 
pleaſing and ſo captivating in the flower of 


age, her good-nature, her ſweetneſs of tem- 


per, and her knowledge of the world were 


admired by all thoſe who were acquainted 


with her; and though her merits inſpired 


much envy, and her fortune raiſed her 


many rivals, ſhe has had the ſingular feli- 
city of having hitherto paſſed through life 
without any one's ever queſtioning her 


honour, her delicacy, or her virtue. 


In ſuch a 0 as that eſtabliſhed 


in the republic of the United Provinces, the 
foreign miniſters of thoſe powers who are 
f moſt intimately connected with the ſtate 


may, if they be men of ability, acquire con- 


ſiderable influence in managing the legiſla- 
tures. They have even on ſome occaſions 
acted openly to procure the nomination of 
ſuch magiſtrates in the towns, or the appoint- f 


ment 
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ment of ſuch deputies to be ſent to the 
ſtates, as they thought were well diſpoſed 


tereſt, or that of their principals, the reſo- 
quently determined.“ From this pecu- 
* See Les Memoires au Comte D' Avaux, Le Nego- 
ciation du Mareſchal D' Eſtrades, and Sir William 
Temple's Letters, paſſim.— D Eſtrades had ſuch an aſ- 


cendant there at one time, that (as he writes to Louis 
XIV. his maſter) on finding a great many members 


him. At another time he writes, that when the elec- 
tion of magiſtrates in the cities of Holland came on, 


the Louveſtein faction, and of John de Mit, who was 


of France, While the Penſionary was on board the 


them not to reſign at that time, becauſe it would be 


ference 


to their court or party; and by their in- 
lutions in the aſſemblies have been fre- 


liarity 


of the ſtates prepoſſeſſed againſt his party, he thought fit 
to ſeparate them, on ſome pretexts, for a few days, that 

he might have time to efface the unfavourable impreſ- 
ſions left on their minds by the party in oppoſition to 


he went from town to town to ſupport the intereſt of . 
then at the head of it, and blindly devoted to the court 
fleet, in the firſt Engliſh war after the Reſtoration, ſome 
of the greateſt men in the republic threw up their of- 


fices, becauſe they would not ſerve with him; on which 
_ occaſion the French ambaſiador went round to perſuade 


prejudicial to the intereſt of his party. This inter- 
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liarity in the frame of the commonwealth, 
and from the particular ſituation of Sir 
Foſeph Yorke while he reſided in a public 
character at the Hague, he may be well 


eonſidered as one of the great managers of 


the influence of the Prince of Orange in 


the legiſlatures of the ſtate ; and certainly 
it cannot be denied, that, as to capacity, he 


was highly qualified to act a part of this 


kind. Few men had greater talents for bu- 


ſineſs, and no one was a greater maſter of 


the arts by which the Dutch are to be in- 
fluenced or led, than this ambaſſador, He 
had induſtry, activity, and penetration. 


He deliberated with ſkill, he determined 
with judgment, he planned with foreſight, 


he directed with aptitude, ſagacity, and 


diſcernment. He was ſubtle, inſinuating, 


plauſible, and profound. Though bred to 
the army, a profeſſion in which a reliſh for 
a ſcience of this kind is ſeldom acquired, 


ference of foreign miniſters is ſtill praQtiſed, of which, 


were it not invidious, many recent inſtances might bs 
here given: the above may ſhew to what extent it is 


ſometimes carried, 


he 


Et 
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he was moſt perfectly acquainted with the 
legal conſtitution of the republic. His 


= Knowledge of its intereſts, its relations, its 
general politics, its finances, its commerce, 
its manufactures, its internal police, with 


all their diviſions and ſubdiviſions, was vaſt 


and multifarious. His manners and his ge- 
neroſity rendered him deſervedly popular, 


and even his public adverſaries eſteemed 


him ſo much for the virtues of his cha- 


racer, that moſt of them wiſhed to be- 


come his perſonal friends. With all theſe 


ſuperior advantages of popularity and rank, 


as well as of ability and knowledge, he was 
without doubt poſſeſſed of great credit with 

the Stadtholder, and had a great ſhare in 
the management of his affairs. But there 
were untoward circumſtances that defeated 


the effects of his moſt ſalutary counſels, 
and rendered the iſſue of them unequal to 


his expectation or his character. Firf, 
Several of the moſt conſiderable of the 
Orange party were men of feeble and timid 


minds, wich whom procraſtination was the 


favourite reſource, and who conſidered the 


uſe 
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uſe of dilatory and ambiguous meaſures ag 
the moſt admirable efforts of conſummate 


prudence. Theſe rejected as impracticable 
every propoſal that he made, if it exceeded 


the meaſure of their narrow ſpirit or limited 
capacity. Secondly, The Duke of Brunſwic, 


who had acquired an abſolute aſcendant 


over the Stadtholder, was rather a crafty 
than an able miniſter ; and, as men of that 
character uſually do, he was always ſub- 


ſtituting the cunning of temporary expe- 


dients to the wiſe and vigorous maxims of 
general policy. Lofily, The temper of the 
Prince himſelf contributed to impede the 
' ſucceſs of the meaſures adviſed by the 
Engliſh ambaſſador to ſupport and to ma- 
nage his influence i in the legiſlatures of the 
commonwealth ; for he ſoon found it im- | 
poſſible to infuſe into his indolent cha- 
rafter, that maſculine and independent 
principle of action, which renders the la- 
borious direction of the operations of go- 
vernment, not only a pleaſure, but in ſome 
meaſure a neceſſary eſſential to the happi- 
neſs, and almoſt to the exiſtence of a great 
| :  Rateſman, 
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ſtateſman, Of this high and vigorous 
ſpirit the Princeſs of Orange poſſeſſes a much 
greater ſhare than her conſort, and accord- 


ingly ſhe has long taken an active part in 
conducting, or at leaſt in directing by her 
advice, the Stadtholder's buſineſs in the 
ſtates ; and for this, ſo far as genius without 
experience can go, ſhe is certainly well qua- 
lified, for ſhe poſſeſſes in an eminent degree 
that natural good ſenſe, and quick intuitive 
ſagacity, by which the family of Branden- 
burg has been long diſtinguiſhed ; and as 
ſhe has neither ſpared pains to refine them 
by ſtudy, nor wanted talents to improve 


them by obſervation, her knowledge and 


capacity are far ſuperior to thoſe, which 
generally fall to the lot of perſons of her 
rank and ſex. But as the meaſures of Po- 
licy muſt neceſſarily ſubmit to the various 
accidents of circumſtance and character, the 
greateſt genius upon earth, if unpractiſed 
in buſineſs, will often be perplexed in the 
application of the moſt perfect theory, of 


which her Royal Highneſs is by this time 


fully convinced. She 1 is more graceful in 
. E Ts oo rr. 


P 
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her deportment than beautiful in her perſon, 
though it cannot be ſaid that ſhe is deſtitute 


of beauty; and ſhe is more engaging by 
the eaſineſs of her manners, than by the 
fallies of her wit, which, either from temper 
or habit, has ſometimes taken perhaps too 
ſevere a turn; a circumſtance that in one 
of her high ſtation had the appearance, and 
produced ſome of the effects of ill nature. 
She had however, as was ſaid of the old 
Ducheſs de Luynes, ſuch brilliant flaſhes of 
that kind of vivacity as were extremely 
ſtriking, and ſhe managed them at certain 
times with ſo much judgment, that the 
greateſt men in any age might have ad- 
mired her: that merit, however, it muſt 
be allowed, was but occaſional in her. She 
is more forgetful of benefits than of in⸗ 
juries, more intereſted than liberal, and in 
her general conduct, even in domeſtic life, 
much more politic and reſerved than candid 
or ſincere; in other reſpects an amiable wo- 
man, a good wife, and a tender mother. 
On the whole the is indiſputably a princeſs 
of great ſpirit, ſenſe and genius; poſſeſſed 
R —— . 


of wit, penetration, and great perſonal as 
well as intellectual accompliſhments; and 
one who would have made a very power- 


ful impreſſion on the minds and manners 
of any people leſs obſtinate, wayward, and | 


inſenſible than the Dutch. 


Abele, 8 5 the Duke 1455 f_ 


Brunfwic, formed the cabinet council, as it 
were, of the Stadtholder, at leaſt in what 


related to the management of his influence, 
and the conduct of his intereſts in the pro- 


vincial and general aſſemblies of the States. 
Other perſons there were of a ſecond, or 
even of a third rank, who were doubtleſa 
very uſeful and active in carrying on his 
buſineſs; ſuch were the Bigots of Frieſland, 
Vun Citters and Huſſeyns of Zealand, the 
Hopes of Amſterdam, and other perſons i in 
theſe and the other provinces. But to 
dwell on their principles, their particular 


views, or their characters, is in this place 


unneceſſury; and ſo much has been already | 
ſaid, in a former ſection, of the Duke's, 


that it is almoſt needleſs to ſay any thing 
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of him here. We ſhall then only add, 
that he has undoubtedly a good, plain, 
ſound underſtanding, but no ſhare of what 


1s commonly called parts, no brightneſs, no 


ſplendour, nothing ſhining or brilliant in 


his genius. He is a man of approved 


valour, and great experience. He is artful, 
curious, vigilant, inquiſitive, intriguing, 
ſuſpicious, and inſinuating; a maſter of 


diſſimulation, an admirer of ſimulation, 
not indifferent to money, and a profeſſed 
contemner of forms, ſincerity, and the na- 


tural rights of freemen. 


From this view 4 the characters and 
principles of theſe perſons, it is clear that 


ſuch complicated machines as the legiſla- 


tures in the commonwealth could not, con- 
ſidering the ſituation of affairs in the year 
1777, and the tempers of men at that time, 


be kept ſteadily in harmony with the Prince 
and with each other for any long term. For 
in perſons with objects and intereſts ſo 


different, it was impoſſible that there ſhould 


ever 
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 Greffier and the Baron Booteſlger wiſhed to 


ſcrupulous in the means ſhe employed, 


ever be ſuch a coincidence in opinion, as to 
produce that vigour and unanimity of coun- 
fel which was neceſſary at ſuch a period for 
the regular conduct of public affairs. The 


ſupport the influence of the Prince in =_ 
legiſlatures on a high ſcale, but not farther 
than, according to their notions, the con- 
ſtitution allowed; the Princeſs, who na- 
turally wiſhed the aggrandizement of her 
family, and did not probably learn, in ſuch 
a ſchool as the court of Berlin, to be very 


would have willingly · extended the influ- 
ence of her huſband ſome degrees farther ; 
the Grand Penfionary withed at bottom to de- 
ſtroy it entirely, and on the ruins of it to 
erect what he conſidered as the edifice of 
his own grandeur, to head an independent 
party, and to become ſupreme arbiter of 
the commonwealth ; Sir Foſeph Yorke, it 
may be reaſonably preſumed, endeavoured 
to make it ſubſervient to the intereſts of 
his country; and the Duke of Brunſwic, : 
without a doubt, deſired to combine i it with 
„ private 
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private and perſonal conſiderations, all cen- 
tring. in himſelf; and as for the Stadt- 
holder, he does not poſſeſs that ſuperior 
| ſtrength of mind and extent of abilities, 
| which are capable of rendering a man a 
point of union to perſons of different ſen- 
timents and diſcordant intereſts; nor has le 
either the talents or the ſpirit, neceſſary 
to form and to execute great or complex 
political ſchemes by himſelf, and without 


the aſſiſtance of others of more genius and 
vigour. ; 
The republican party clearly perceived 
what the true ſtate of affairs was, as well 
as the advantages that might be made of it 
to depreſs their great rivals, or at leaſt to 
weaken them ſo far, as to ſhare in the ad- 
miniſtration with them; and Amſterdam, as 
Uſual, took the lead. This city was at that 
time (in the year 1777) in a manner abſc- 
 lutely governed by M. Van Tamine, the oldeſt 
of the burgomaſters, a man of low birth, 
mean education, and moderate fortunc. 
5 | "BY- 


/ 


„553 


manner, language, and addreſs were ſtill 
inferior to both; but his integrity, his 
boldneſs, his _ for the cauſe: which he 
Had eſpouſed, compenſated amply in the 
*opinion of his party for all the deficiencies 
of his character ; and it cannot be doubted 
that he poſſeſſed all theſe qualities in an 
eminent degree: he ſought what he con- 


ſidered to be the good of the republic pre- 


ferably to all things, even to the intereſts 
or his own family, though | it has been ſaid 


R 2 that 
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By being one of the oſtenſible leaders of the 
republican party, this magiſtrate acquired a 
degree of weight, diſtinction, and fame 
in the commonwealth, greatly ſuperior to 
his talents or his deſerts. His knowledge 
was extremely limited, for he was almoſt 
illiterate, and at eighty years old, age had 
added little to his experience; ſo that it 
was ſcarce poſſible to find in any civilized 
country a man of his ſtation, and who has 
made ſuch a figure, that knew leſs of men 
or of things, of books, of buſineſs, or of 
the world than he. His capacity was not 
more extenſive than his learning; and his 
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that he carried his attachment to his own 
family farther than was becoming in a ma- 
giſtrate. In boldneſs and intrepidity he 
was equal to any man, and this ſpirit in 
one of his age and profeſſion on ſome oc- 
caſions produced ſingular effects. It cer- 


tainly furniſhed him with more than ordi- 
nary powers of oratory ; a kind of elo- 


quence entirely peculiar to himſelf. He 


| knew nothing of rhetorical figures, of ele- 


gance of diction, or of propriety of ex- 
preſſion, and very little of common gram- 
mar; there was nothing congruous, argu- 


mentative, or methodical | in his ſpeeches ; 
his language was vulgar and barbarous; 


but he ſpoke with an energy which fre- 
quently i in ſome meaſure ſupplied the want 
of theſe qualities, and his diſcourſes, though 


they ſhocked the ear, ſeized upon the mind. 
His zeal for his party, and his hatred of 
England and the houſe of Orange, were 
ſtill greater than either his boldneſs or his 


honeſty; and though he was frequently 


carried, by the violence of theſe ſentiments, 
beyond the bounds not only of decency, 
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but of prudence; yet his very exceſſes 
contributed to increaſe his popularity, and, 
Joined to his manner of talking and think- 


ing, which was in general exactly like that 


of the very loweſt of the people of Am- 


ſterdam, rendered him the idol of the vul- 
gar republicans. He was, on the whole, a 


ol plain, honeſt Dutchman, of narrow intel- 


let and uncultivated mind ; vain, bold, 


artleſs, ignorant, ſtubborn, and Fan | 
don. 


beer conſiders the nature of faQtions, 


and the conduct by which they are to be 
formed or managed, will readily perceive 
that it required qualities very different from 
thoſe which this gentleman poſſeſſed, to 
make a figure long as a party leader. No 
character in life demands more extenſive 
talents, or more various acquirements ; for g 
the man who aſſumes it undertakes to go- 
vern, without poſſeſſing any coercive au- 
thority, a number of perſons who conceive 
themſelves and him to be on terms of per- 


ect hene, ſo that their obedience i Is vo- 


R3 Juntary, 
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luntary, their confidence is limited, and 
their minds are variouſly affected, according 
to their intereſts, their tempers, their pre- 
judices, their views, their habits, and their 
opinions; hence it becomes neceſſary for 
him to reſtrain the violent, to animate the 
timid, to moderate the impetuous, to per- 
ſuade the indifferent, to conciliate the minds 
of the ſuſpicious, to calm the alarms of the 
jealous, to guard againſt the machinations 
of the treacherous, to repel the attacks of 
| the hoſtile, and to lead on all his party to 
concur in meaſ ures that conduce to the at- 
tainment of the great end which he pro- 
poſes to himſelf. The command of an army, 
or the government of an empire, does not 
require greater ability or more ſhining parts. 
Sometimes it happens that a favourable 
concurrence of circumſtances gives a for- 
tuitous aſcendant to a mean individual, and 
certain peculiarities of character may enable 
him to preſerve it for a while; but ſuch an 
influence is tranſitory and precarious, liable 
to be overturned by accident, and to be 
deſtroyed by time. This the burgomafter 
4 3 Tamine 
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Tamine would have expericnced long before 

his death, had not his meaſures to weaken 

or annihilate the influence of the Prince of 
Orange in the legiſlatures of the republic 
been enforced by the gold of France, and 

directed by the counſels of a man poſſeſſed 
of knowledge | and talents infinitely ſupe- 
rior to his. 


The man to whom. alluſion is had on 
this occaſion in this place, is M. Van Ber- 
hel, firſt penſionary of the city of Amſter- 

dam. 


Few men in 1 any country had a deeper 
10 of buſineſs, or a ſounder judg- 
ment than this gentleman poſſeſſes, and 
there was no one in the ſeven provinces 
who obſerved ſo accurately political cauſes 
with their effects, or who took ſo clear and 
comprehenſive a view of the revolutions 
prepared by both, as he did. He is active, 
verſatile, laborious, and diſcerning, poſſeſſed 
of a genius capable of forming and executing 
great and uncommon deſigns, intimately 
: acquainted with the conſtitution and true 
R 1 intereſts 
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Intereſts of the republic, and of a ſpirit in 

the purſuit of his ends, that can be neither 

cooled by delays nor damped by diſappoint- 

ment. But, as it is beyond doubt, that he 

'S - -. --- *, "Wis ever Donn as corrupt a man as any that 

the preſent age has produced, his conduct, 

notwithſtanding all his great qualities, was 
always much more directed to his own pri 
vate advantage, than to the good of his 

country. Under the pretence of principle, 

and the umbrage of patriotiſm, he purſued 

ſuch meaſures as he ſuppoſed would con- 
duce moſt to his perſonal intereſt. This he 
entirely centred in one point, the acquiſitiun 
be office of Greffier, which has been long 

the great object of his ambition. He is 
deſirous of power; not leſs fond of money; 
and, in his purſuit of either, he has never 
| been much reſtrained by the principles of 
honour, or a regard to virtue. To obtain 
this employment in the miniſtry, which is 
indiſputably the moſt lucrative in the ſtate, 
and would be rendered ſtill more ſo to him, 
by his mode of managing the ſecret ſervice 
money, he attached himſelf to the 6, go 


1 
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maſter Tamine, of whom he readily ac- 
quired the confidence as well as govern- 
ment ; and by driving him on deſperate 
meaſures, and inflaming him againſt all the 


Orange party, but more particularly againſt 
the Duke of Brunſwic, the moſt unpopu- 


lar of them all, he expected that he himſelf 


ſhould become ſo conſiderable in the com- 


monwealth, as to attain, without any great 


difficulty, to the object of his wiſhes. Thus 


the burgomaſter was merely an inſtrument 
in the hands of the fir penſianary, who ma- 


naged him as he judged moſt expedient for 
his own purpoſes : and, by a ſingular piece 


of good fortune which M. Jan Berkel ex- 
perienced, this his inſtrument was firſt 


magiſtrate of the firſt city in the republic, 


above eighty years old, of the moſt vene- 
rable aſpet, of the moſt popular appear- 


ance, ſpeaking the diale of the very loweſt 
of the citizens among whom he preſi 55 d, 


and entertaining the prejudices and opinions 
of the populace; all circumſtances of un- 


accountable weight in popular factions, and 


by which the minds even of ſenſible men 


are, 
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are, on ſome occaſions, affected in an in- 
credible manner. 


The ances age of M. Van Tamine 
rendered the ſucceſs of all the meaſures im- 
mediately dependant on his perſonal inter- 
ference and exertion, at beſt, precarious : of 
this M. Van Berke! was perfectly ſenſible, 
and he took precautions to provide againſt 
the evil conſequences that might ariſe to 
| his projects from the deceaſe of this old 
republican, by fixing on a perſon ſubſer- 
vient to his own views, to ſucceed as olter« 


ſible leader of the party. 


For this poſt he deſigned the lb. 
maſter Hoſlaar. 


This gentleman is a violent, or rather 
ſierce republican, and has been always as 
much attached to the French intereſt, and 
always ſeemed as zealous for the ſucceſs of 
the French monarch, as any courtier at Ver- 
ſailles could be: his talents are by no means 
extenſive, and his knowledge is as limited 
as his ec, but he has much greater 

urbanity 
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urbanity of manners, and more the addreſs 
of a man converſant in the polite world, 
than is uſually to be met with in the citi- 
zens of Amſterdam ; his converſation too 

is more ſpirited, ingenious, and agrecable, 
than that of moſt of his countrymen ; for 
by living a good deal in the ſociety of pro- 
ſeſer Cras, a man of taſte, learning, and po- 
liteneſs, he acquired ſome of the habits and 
manner of that accompliſhed perſon. He 
is vain, artful, deſigning, and ſupercilious 3 
open to flattery, deſirous of fame, and above 
all meaſure a lover of money. He knows 
very little of the conſtitution, and till leſs | 
of the true intereſts of his country, and he 
is equally ignorant of every part of public 
buſineſs, and equally deſtitute of all the 
| talents and acquirements which qualify a 
man to conduct it with ſucceſs : but being 
a great maſter of certain low, cajoling arts 
peculiar to himſelf, and well ſuited to the 
genius and temper of the people of Amſter- 
dam, being a plauſible ſpeaker, a great trot- 
ter of horſes*, a great ſmoaker of tobac- 
aaa n . 
* Thoſe who ſignalize themſelyves upon the turf in 
| Holland, 
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co, a great drinker, and very violent, or 
rather furious againſt England and the houſe 
of Orange ; he was very popular in that 
city, and in great credit with M. Tamine. 


Such was the perſon deſigned by M. Jun 
Berkel to occupy the place of oſtenſible 
chief of the republicans, in caſe of che death 

of the firſt burgomaſter. 


But in order to ſtrengthen himſelf, and 
to provide againſt the inconveniences that 
might be occaſioned to his intereſt and to 
his party, by death or defection, he gave 
him, as an aſſociate, a man not deſtitute of 
ability, in whom he could fully confide. This 
man was M. Rendorp, who is alſo a burgo- 
maſter of Amſterdam, a man not unac- 
quainted with buſineſs, nor ignorant of the 


Holland, do it by keeping the beſt trotting horſes, as we 
do here by the fleetneſs of ours, The Dutch make 
matches between trotters for five hundred and a thou- 
fand ducats. This is a very popular amuſement at Am- 
ſterdau and in the neighbourhood, and ſome of the 
leading men follow it as much through motives of po: 

licy, as from inclination or for pleaſure, 


eonttication 
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conſtitution of the commonwealth, and 
who poſſeſſes ſome qualities that fit him 


well for active life; ſteadineſs, perſeverance, 


diſcernment, and an extenſive knowledge 
of mankind. Though he cannot be reck-. 


oned among the moſt violent of the high 


republicans, he was entirely diſaffected 
to the houſe of Orange and the Britiſh 


intereſts, and as blindly attached to France 
as any man of his party; yet he was 
never very popular, and why he was not 
it may be very difficult to ſay, unleſs it 
be that the poſſeſſivn of ſome one very 
trifling quality, or the defect in ſome other, 
will extremely damp the favour of the 
people, and occaſion the loſs, or prevent 
the acquiſition of popularity: however, 
through the want of it, he was reduced to 
act a ſecond part, under men far inferior 
to himſelf in every point that conſtitutes : a 


man of buſineſs. 


But neither the zeal and popularity of 
. Tamine, nor the arts and addreſs of Haſlaar, 
nor the practical talents of Rendo P, nor 


the 
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the knowledge and ability of Vun Berlel, 
could have operated ſo powerfully to dimi- 


niſh the influence of the Prince of Orange 


in the legiſlatures of the republic, had they 
not been from the beginning ſupported by 
the emiſſaries and the money of France. 


The Comte de Vergennes * had never been 
from the beginning of the American war, 
without confidential perſons in the United 
Provinces, who were vigilant upon every 
occaſion to give him a true ſtate of public 


affairs, and to forward the deſigns of the 
French court in the commonwealth, which 
all tended to depreſs the Orange party, to 
deſtroy the legiſlative influence of the 


Prince, and to detach the republic entirely 


from the inter eſts of Great Britain. 


Theſe emiſſaries of France were of all 


*The French king's ſecretary of ſtate for foreign 


affairs, one of the ableſt miniſters and honeſteſt men of 
his time. He died, ſincerely and univerſally lamented, 
laſt February, after having been ſucceſſively ambaſſador 


at Conſtantinople, and in Sweden, and near thirteen. 


years in the adminiſtration at home, 


r anks, 
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ranks, from the Chevalier de Luxemburg*, 
and the Marquis de Louvois +, down to the 
editor of the Leyden Gazette, and that 
wretch ſo well known at the Hague by the 
pen of Don Quixote 4, and ſo re- 
markable 


* A nobleman of one of the firſt families in France, 
a lord of the bed-chamber to the King (premier 
gentilhomme de la chambre du Roy), and in ſome degree 
a favourite, He was a good deal at Am/terdam, partly 
through political motives, and partly led by gentler 
cauſes, for he was very much taken with Mrs. R. the 
wife of an Engliſh merchant in that city, a lady whois 
| native of Geneva, and poſſeſſes great beauty and 
merit. Perhaps this nobleman, like ſeveral of his 
ee combined gallantry with politics, 


+ The Marquis < Lee is nephew to the late 

| Mareſchal d' Etries, and grandſon to the famous Mar- 
quis de Louvois, the miniſter and favourite of Louis 

XIV. He married, for her money, an old, ugly, 
| ill-bred woman of Frieſland, of a noble family, and 
poſſeſſed of a large fortune, which of courſe gave them 
influence in that province, which influence he employed 
as much as he could againſt the Stadtholder, in order to 

make his peace at court, where he was for ſome time un 
a kind of goers though without being exiled. 


1 This man is a penſioner of F. rance, and one of thoſe 
who was ſuſpected of een and compoſing libels 


againſt 
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markable for his noiſy conteſts in coffee. 


houſes with thoſe whom he thought were 


attached to the Britiſh intereſt, particularly 


with Pinto, the Jew penſioner of England+. 


But moſt of them were too obſcure, and 
their manœuvres too unintereſting to be 
7 dwelt on in this place. The character, 
: ſtory, and meaſures of the French ambaſ- 


ſador were, however, very different, and 


againſt the Prinde nd Princeſs of Orange. His head 
quarters, from whence he retailed his abuſe, was Opden- 
| os As Coffee-houſe, in the an at the Hague. 


1 Pinto, though a Jew, is a a bberal-anded ingenious : 
man, and a ſcholar, He publiſhed ſome literary pieces in 
| the French language, that have conſiderable merit; 
but by far the moſt valuable (at leaſt he found it ſo) of 
all his compoſitions has never been printed. This is a 
manuſcript memorial, which he preſented to the late 
Duke of Bedford, then ambaſſador at Paris to nego- 
ciate the peace of 1763. The ſubject of this memorial 
was the demarkation of the limits of our Eaſt-India 
Company's territories, and it pleaſed the Duke and the 
Company ſo well, that the Court of Directors ſettled 
five hundred pounds a year upon him for life. He is 


very lame, and very deformed, and hence he is ſome- 


times called Le Diable Boiteux. His "penſion makes 
him entirely Engliſh as to politics. He is of So/ia's 
mind, Que le vrai Auphitrien eft celu ou Pon dine. 


deſerve 
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deſerve to be more particularly entered 
upon than moſt of thoſe that have been 
hitherto ſpoken of: becauſe there is no 


doubt, that, next to M. Van Berkel, no man 
contributed ſo much to deſtroy the influence h 
of the Stadtholder in the legiſlatures of the 
commonwealth, as he did by the meaſures 
which he adopted or adviſed. e 


1 his ambaſſador 8 name was Mid Hawes 


- de Quelen, and his title was Duke de la Vau- 
gon. Towards the end of the year 1776, 
he ſucceeded the Marquis de Noailles, as 
ambaſſador from Louis XVI. to the States 
General, and ſoon afterwards entered up- 
on the functions of his employment. 
The father of this nobleman was crafty, 
bigoted and ſuperſtitious, and very inti- 
mately connected with the Jeſuits, to whom 
he was ſo ſtrongly attached, that it has been 
ſaid, that he was privately initiated in their 
order a few years before his death. Through 
their influence, and the politic arts for 
which thoſe eccleſiaſtics were ſo eminently 
| diſtinguiſhed, he ingratiated himſelf, with 
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the late Dauphin, whoſe favour he enjoyed 


while he lived. By the intereſt of this 


prince he was raiſed to the rank of duke 
and peer of France; obtained the blue rib- 
band ; procured the command of a pro- 
vince, and was afterwards appointed go- 
vernor of the royal children, the preſent 


- king and his two brothers. While he Was 
in this ſituation at court, he found means, 


| without difficulty, to place his ſon, the 
ambaſſador of whom we ſpeak, near the 


pexſon of the eldeſt of the young princes, 
the ſame who reigns at this time in quality 
of Menn, an attendant on the Heir Appa- 
rent, whoſe functions reſemble, in ſome par- 
ticulars, thoſe of a lord of the bed-cham- 
ber to the ſovereign; but whoſe office is, 
from the fingular etiquette of the French 
court, much more agreeable and important; 
for, by the deep policy of the monarchs of 
France, the Dauphin is never allowed any 


ſeparate eſtabliſhment ; he has neither reve- 


nues, nor domeſtics, nor houſes, nor car- 


riages, nor dogs, nor horſes; he is, as it 


Were, in a ſtate of perpetual Pupillage, 


lodges 
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lodged in the king's palaces, attended by 
the king's ſervants, ſupplied with money 
from the king's privy purſe, and furniſhed | 
with every article that contributes to gratify 
the luxuries, or to ſatisfy the neceſſities of 
life from the king's magazines, or at the 
| king's expence. That he may, however, 
enjoy the pleaſures of conviviality and ſo- : 
= cial life, unreſtrained by the forms and 
© principles which regulate or control all 
=| the other relations of his ſtate, he has a 
| ſmall but ſelect number of noblemen of 1 
diſtinguiſhed birth and character, and of 
nearly the ſame age with himſelf, who, un- 
der the title of his Menins, and with ap- 
pointments ſuited to their ſtation, are in a 
particular manner attached to his perſon. 
It may be well ſuppoſed, that in the fami- 
liar intercourſe which muſt in ſome mea- 
ſure neceſſarily ſubſiſt between the prince 
and theſe perſons, frequent opportunities 
occur of cultivating his favour to advan- 
tage; and hence, theſe poſts have been 


ever eagerly ſought after by ſuch of the 
courtiers at Verſailles as had children or 


8 2 other 
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other relatives qualified to fill them. When 
the old Duke de la Vauguyen had fixed his 
ſon, who was then known by the title of 
Duke de St. Megrin, in one of them, all the 
arts, and ſubtilty, and inſinuation, of which | 
they or their patrons the Jeſuits were maſ- 
ters, were employed to ingratiate the Menn 
with the Heir Apparent, To inſure the fuc- 
ceſs of this great object of their policy, a 
| perſon of the name of Marchand, on whoſe 
fidelity and attachment dependance might 
be had, was placed near the perſon of the 
young duke, to regulate his meaſures, and 
to direct his conduct. This man was cun- 
ning, dark, laborious and intriguing; 
great diſſembler; not deſtitute of * 2 
: ledge ; poſſeſſed of ſome taſte; 1 well ac- 
| quainted | with the Belles Lettres ; in two 
words, a profeſſed Feſuit. He had acquired ; 
| ſome fame by a very ingenious work, 
which he wrote on a very extraordinary 
ſubject, Sleep; - and he improved his reputa- 
tion by his conduct abroad; but learning, 
induſtry, taſte, fame, art, diſſimulation, 
honour, 
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honour, and virtue itſelf, he made ſubſer- 
vient to three very mean ends: 


iſt, To promote his perſonal intereſt, no 
matter how ;—2dly, To advance, or to ſup- 
port the credit of his order;—and, zdly, To 
gratify the ambition and the revenge, the 
two predominant paſſions of the houſe of 
La Vauguyon. Under the direction of this 
perſon, the Duke, at a very early age, en- „„ 14 
tered into public life, and after having been 1 | 
a ſhort time in the ſervice of the young 
| Daupbin, he, as is uſual in France with 
men of his rank, went into the army. In 
this profeſſion he roſe rapidly: through the 
Intereſt of his father, the intrigues of 
Marchand, and the patronage of the Prince ; 
ſo that before he attained to the age of 
three and twenty, he was colonel of a 
royal regiment of four battalions (the Dau- 
phin's own regiment), and governor of 
the town, citadel, caſtle, and diſtrict of 
Cogniac.* But neither nature nor educa» 


r 


* Cogihs i is in the 8. W. part of France, and fa 
mous for Brandy. 
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tion fitted him for a military life, for 
which he had neither figure, nor inclina- 
tion, nor talents ; ſo that having obtained 


the Croix de St. Louis, one of the chief ob- 
jects of the ambition of the French nobi- 
lity as well as gentry, he retired from the 
' ſervice, and applied himſelf to foreign po- 


litics, in which he made a more diftinguiſh- 


ed figure; for after he had filled ſome di- 


plomatic offices, which required more cere- 
mony and parade than knowledge of buſt. 
neſs, or talents for negociation, he was, as 


has been ſad, appointed ambaſſador at the 
Hague, in the year 1776, before he had 


yet attained to the age of thirty. Previous 


to this period he had married a lady of a 
very ancient and illuſtrious family, and who 


had great wit, beauty, and good ſenſe ; but 
whoſe merits were ſtill ſuperior to Sir for- 


tune, her talents, or her birth, for ſhe was 
virtuous, gentle, and fruitful, She, how- 
ever, then filling one of the moſt diſtin- 


guiſhed places at court, which required her 
perſonal attendance, did not accompany the 


Duke in his embaſſy, which he entered up- 


Oll 
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on attended only by M. Berenger, as ſecre- 
faire de legation, and M. Marchand, the 
ex jeſuit, of whom we have ſpoken, as pri- 

vate ſecretary. M. Berenger was a man of 


great ſteadineſs, honour, and experience; 
much leſs artful, volatile, and intriguing 
than his countrymen generally are, and 


well acquainted with buſineſs, to which he 
had been brought up from his youth. 
He had been a great many years employed 


in the diplomatic line, and had conducted 
himſelf with exemplary prudence and dif- 
cretion in ſeveral of the firſt courts of 
Europe, in which he acted in the ſubordi- 
nate capacity of agent, ſecretaire d'embaſſade, 
and charge des affaires, particularly on ſome 


very critical occaſions at Vienna, Peterſburg, 


and Naples. This gentleman was conſidered 


by the French miniſtry, as well as by the 
ambaſſador's own friends, to be a proper 


and neceſſary counſellor for one of the 


| Duke's youth and inexperience, on enter- 


ing upon the functions of ſuch an employ- 


ment as his, in ſuch a country as Holland, 


5 and | in ſuch circumſtances as the affairs of 
84 „ 
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both Europe and America were 1n at that, 
time. But whatever might have been the 
views of miniſters, or the ſentiments of 
friends, or the ſtate of politics, the Duke de 
la Vauguyon was not induced by them to 
conſider the counſels of ſuch a ſecretary of 


embaſſy as M. Berenger as any way neceſ- 
ſary, and he always invariably continued 


to entertain the moſt unfavourable opinion 
of that gentleman, and to treat him in the 


moſt unbecoming manner ; a circumſtance 
that, in more than one inſtance, proved 


prejudicial to the intereſts which were com- 


mitted to him during his reſidence in Hol- 
land. However this may be, he was no 
Tooner ſettled at the Hague, than he entered 
with great order, and no leſs perſever- 
ance on the great objects of his miſſion, 


which then all ultimately tended to ſupport. 
the republican party, and to depreſs the 
legiſlative influence of the Prince of Orange. 


And in conducting buſineſs of ſuch a na- 


ture, he had, doubtleſs, ſome qualities well 


calculated to produce. ſucceſs among the 


kes with whom he had to deal, and 


which 
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which would, probably, have inſured it, 
had not their operations been impeded by 
certain circumſtances in his character, that 
rendered them inefficient. In figure and ap- 


pearance he reſembled a Dutch burgomaſ- 


ter, much more than he did a French no- 


bleman; but on the lighteſt intercourſe : 
it might be eaſily perceived from his man- 
ner and addreſs, that he had ſpent the 
greateſt part of his life in one of the po- 
liteſt courts of the world. His language was 
eaſy, elegant, and correct; his deportment 
civil, and engaging ; his general knowledge 
ſuperior to that of moſt men of his age 


and rank ; his retinue numerous, and his 


ſtyle of living magnificent. Beſides, he was 
active, verſatile, inſinuating, laborious, per- 
ſuaſive, and in mere money concerns ſuſfi- 


clently diſintereſted. But all theſe exterior 


qualities make little permanent impreſſion 
on men's minds, and produce but little 
ſolid effect on public affairs, when they are 
neither ſupported by ſound ſenſe, nor di- 
rected by virtue, in both which this noble 
perſon was eminently deficient ; for he was 
e vain, 
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266 HISTORY OF THE 
vain, raſh, viſionary, improvident, excurſive, 
equally void of judgment and of experience; 
immoveably attached to his own plans, and 
the ideas on which he founded them; ſeldom 
diſcriminating between characters, circum- 
ſtances, or conjunctures; ; conſtantly miſtak- 
ing plodding for deliberation, and labour 
for induſtry ; and generally too weak to 
form or to conduct wiſe plans himſelf, and 
too proud to adopt or to purſue thoſe of 
others. His virtues were of much the ſame 
ſtandard with his wiſdom and ability : he 
was ſubtle, haughty, ſuſpicious, vindictive, 
and extremely addicted to ſimulation, myſ- 
tery, and diſſimulation, though not always 
ſo great a maſter in theſe neceſſary arts, as 
to ſeize that point of them, beyond which, 
an able man who regards reputation, ng 
motive whatever can induce to go. 


Vet, notwithſtanding all theſe deficiencies 
in his general character, he poſſeſſed ſuch a 
| buſtling, indefatigable activity as ſometimes 
_ accompliſhed its purpoſes as ſucceſsfully as 
the moſt exquilite diſcernment or addreſs : 
e 5 for 
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for in political affairs great turns are not 
z always given by ſtrong hands, but by lucky 
| ; adaption, and at proper ſeaſons. In his 
= negociations, the Comte d Avaux was his 

great maſter, and the model on which he 
endeavoured to form himſelf : the memoirs 
of that able ſtateſman were never out of his 
hands; but though excellent in themſelves, 
and indiſputably the work of one of the 
moſt diſcerning and profound negocitators 
that was ever employed by any court, the 
Duke de la Vauguyon was often led by them 
into inconveniencies; for having neither 
| ſufficient judgment to diſtinguiſh the differ- 
ence of the conjunctures in which he and 
 D' Avaux acted, nor ſufficient penetration 
to diſcern the difference of the characters 
with whom they negociated, nor ſufficient 
experience to be well acquainted with the 
particular modes in which particular perſons 
in the republic were to be perſuaded, or 
applied to with ſucceſs ; he ſervilely imi- 
tated the examples which he found in 
D' Avaux's account of his own negocia- 
tions, even in points wherein a contrary 
5 ZH conduct 
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268 HISTORY OF THE 
conduct would have been more effectual *. 
Of this a thouſand inſtances might be given; 

| but 


D Avausx's intrigues with the heads of the Lau- 
veſtein faction, and the regencies of Amſterdam, Leyden, 
Delft, Haerlem, and Dortrecht, are at this day well 
known; and his negociations with ſome of the leading 
' republicans in England during his embaſſy at the Hague, 
are now no longer doubted. With both the En- 
gliſh and the Dutch, he treated of objects of the firſt 
magnitude, which tended to no leſs than a total altera- 
tion of the political ſtate of Europe. His meaſures and 
his conduct were neceſſarily dark and myſterious, and 
the ſituation of affairs rendered the execution of the 
projects which he formed, or at leaſt managed, not only 
feaſible, but probable. Sweden was entirely at the 
_ devotion of his court; Rufſia was ſtill immerged in 
her primitive barbariſm ; Denmark was diſſolving in 
its own weakneſs; the Empire was haraſſed by the 
Turks; Pruſſia was not yet a kingdom; Italy was di- 
_ vided againſt herſelf; the Spaniſh monarchy was go- 
verned by a child, under the direction of a woman ; 
Portugal by a lunatic; England by a furious, unprin- 
cipled faction; Paland was in its characteriſtic ſtate of 
political debility; and the Dutch republic juſt recovering 
from the convulſions into which it had been thrown by 
the French invaſion in the year 1672, and the conteſts 
of contending parties. Such a ſtate of things juſtified, 
in ome meaſure, the policy if not the juſtice of the vaſt 
deſigns 


. . ˙· w ww os e.,c * 
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but profeſſing to avoid, on this occaſion, 
every thing that may have the appearance 


deſigns of Louis XIV. who had great ambition, a 
out any virtue to reſtrain the ſentiments which ! 


inſpired ; and great reſources, without any 3 
tional check, which could prevent his calling them forth 
for any purpoſe that his paſſions ſuggeſted, or that 


bis neceſſities demanded. 


In ſuch a ſtate of Suri politics, ſerving a mo- 


narch of ſuch a character, and in ſuch circumſtances, 
the Comte d' Avaux had peculiar advantages in his 


negociations, which he wanted not experience or 


ability to avail himſelf of. Far different in every re- 


ſpect were the ſituation and character of the Duke de la 


Vauguyon ; he had neither the genius, nor the diſcern- 
ment, nor the experimental knowledge of the ambaſſa- 


dor whoſe conduct he profeſſed ſervilely to imitate ; and 


the circumſtances of the Britiſh empire, of the French 


| monarchy, of the Dutch commonwealth, in ſhort, 5 


thoſe of all Europe, were very diſſimilar during his em- 


vaſſy at the Hague, from thoſe in which this quarter of 
the world was when the Comte d Avaux repreſented 
Louis XIV. in the United Netherlands. But all this 
| the Duke either would not conſider, or could not per- 


_ ceive, and his conduct was on ſome occaſions ſuch as 
might be expected as the natural conſequence of raſh- 
neſs, inexperience, and preſumption, In fact it can 
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of private anecdote, which theſe inſtances 
neceſſarily involve, they ſhall be here * 
| over in ſilence. 


However, it is certain, that neither the 
real inconveniencies, nor the ridicule to 
which he was at times, on this account, 
expoſed, prevented his being extremely 
prejudicial to the Orange party, and very 
inſtrumental in weakening the legiſlative = 
influence of the Stadtholder. To this ob- 

ject he ſolely applied himſelf with ſteady 
and unwearied diligence; and when a man 

of even leſs ability than he certainly pot- 

ſeſſed, turns his attention entirely to a few 
objects, or to a ſingle one, it acquires a de- 
gree of force unknown among men whoſe 
paſſions are diſſipated, and whoſe exertions 
are enfeebled by the variety of their plans, 
be ſcarcely imagined to what unaccountable and pre- 
poſterous lengths theſe untoward principles were carried 
by him; or to what inconveniencies (and on ſome oc- 


caſions even to what ridicule) he was expoſed, by his 


ſervile imitation of examples which he found in the 
Memoirs of the Comte 4 Avaux, 


"©: | +: Of 
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or the diverſity of their purſuits: and to 
ſuch a violent oppoſition to the Prince, he 


was determined more by motives of pri- 
vate pique and perſonal reſentment, than by 


thoſe derived from the general principles of 


ſound policy or the true intereſts of his 
court, for at that juncture the true intereſts 
of his court indiſputably were, i, to diſ- 
ſolve the connections of the Republic with 
Great Britain; and, in the next place, if cir- 


cumſtances required it, to form an alliance, 


offenſive and defenſive, with the States Ge- 
neral; not with a faction or a few party 
leaders, but with the whole Union; with 
the conſtitutional government of the com- 
monwealth. 


But to ſucceed in this, in ſuch a manner 
as to produce effect, without the hearty 
concurrence of the ſupreme magiſtrate of 
the commonwealth, who commanded its 
| fleets and its armies, who ſhared | 1n its coun- 
ſels, and was to execute its reſolutions, was 
obviouſly impracticable; for he alone could 
give energy to meaſures, render operations 


efficient, 
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272 HISTORY OF THE 
efficient, and determine the action of ſuch 


an intricate and delicate machine as the 


Dutch government, with vigour and ſyſtem. 


This concurrence might probably have been 
obtained for half the money, and the move- 
ments, and the artifices, and the intrigues, 
that the ambaſſador employed to prejudice 
the Orange party, and to promote the in- 


tereſts of their great rivals the republicans. 


For though it is without a doubt, that the 
firſt of theſe (the Orange party) was inti- 
mately connected with Great Britain, yet 
it is not to be preſumed, that the attachment 
between England and the Stadtholder are 
from his conſanguinity with the Britiſh mo- 
narch, and ſtill leſs from any ſentimental 
- tenderneſs that theſe princes had for each 
other, but from a ſenſe that it was their 


mutual intereſt to be united : this intereſt 


once changed or removed, the union, of 
which it was the principle, diſſolved of 


cour urle. 


The true policy, then, of the Duke d. ha 
F. aug yen, had he conſulted the intereſts of 


his 
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nis country more, and liſtened leſs than he 


did to the voice of his paſſions, would have 
been, to have uſed his utmoſt endeavours to 


deſtroy this union, and to join cloſely and 


intimately with the Orange party, as well 
as with their adverſaries. But he was un- 
der an influence that prevented his doing 
this, and he did quite the reverſe; he was 


determined by his reſentment, and he re- 


publican party, and neglected that of the 


Prince; and by his arts and miſrepreſenta- 
tions his private pique became the pique of 


his ſovereign and his ne 


Pproportioned to the effects which they 
duce; thus it aroſe: 


Tt has been ſaid above, that this aba . 


dor's father (the old Duke de la Vauguyon) 
was an initiated Jeſuit, and that M. Marchand, 


Vol. I. s his 
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ſolved to weaken the houſe of Orange: he 7 
therefore courted the friendſhip of the re- 


"Now the origin of this pique 1 equally 
trifling and ſingular, and it juſtifies the ob- 
ſervation, that political events are often 
brought about by cauſes which ſeem no way 
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274 HISTORY OF THE 
his ſecretary, was 4 real, a profeſſed one, 
Here it may be aſſerted, without any viola- 
tion of truth, that in ſpirit and in morals, 
he was himſelf as much of that order, not 
only as his father or his ſecretary, but as 
__ any man that had been admitted into it 
3 ſince the days of Loyola. But this is a ſub- 
i= je& on which it may be too invidious to 
dwell in this place: however, ſome time 
after he came to the Hague, there was a ca- 
ricature print came out of him and Mar- 
chand, in which they were repreſented in 
the characters and habits of Jeſuits ſacri- 
fieing the reformed religion, the Seven 
United Provinces, and M. Berenger®, to the 
whore of Babylon, the genius of France, 
and the demon of jealouſy. 


* M. Berenger was ſecretary of the French em- 
baſſy, and a man of great experience and integrity, but 
moſt illiberally and unjuſtifiably treated on all occaſions 

by the Duke de la Vauguyon and his ſecretary M. Mar- 
chand. It is here to be obſerved, that the Duke's ſecre- 
tary, Marchand de St. Hilaire, is not to be confounded 
With this conjidential ſecretary, Marchand the Iquit. 


This 
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| a EN 
This print was neither ill executed, nor, 


in the detail of its compoſition, was it deſ- 


titute of humour; at leaſt it ſeemed as to 


execution and deſign to be far ſuperior to 


any thing that could proceed from the 


hands or the invention of a plodding, dull, 
Dutch tradeſman. But whatever its merits 


might have been, it gave the higheſt offence 
to the Duke and his cabal. The medal of 
Van Beuninghen* did not excite livelier ſen- 
timents of reſentment in Louis XIV, than 


this print did gn them. And though among 
us, where the frequency of ſatirical compo- 
inions of this kind renders their effeQs tran- 


* In the year 1667, Louis XIV. invaded the Auſtrian 


Netherlands, and, to ſtop the progreſs of his arms, 
Great Britain, Sweden, and the States General, made 


the triple alliance, which produced the peace of Aix la 
Chapelle, in 1668, under the mediation of the contract-. 


ing parties. Jun Beuninghen was the States ambaſſador, 
and on his return home he had a medal ftruck, in which 
he was repreſented in the character of Jaſbua command - 


ing the ſun to ſtand till. Louis XIV. took the great 
luminary for his emblem, and thinking that this medal 


alluded to his conqueſts being ſtopped by the triple 
alliance, he reſented it ſo highly as to make it a ground 
for nan Holland in the year 1672. 
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ſitory and inſignificant, it would have been 
laughed at for a day, and afterwards for- 
gotten; yet in a country where paſquinades 
of this kind are not ſo common, it was 


very capable of operating powerfully on the 
minds of the multitude, and was long re- 


membered with malevolence. The Duke 
conſidered the publication of this print as an 
injury aggravated by an inſult; and his ſenſe 
of intereſt was quickened by that of vanity 
or ſentiment: inquiries were induſtriouſly 
ſet on foot by all the French cabal, to trace 


the author or the engraver, without in the 


end producing any clear or poſitive intelli- 


gence with regard to either. However, it 


was the general opinion, formed on what 


they called precedent and ſubſequent facts, 


that the Princeſs of Orange had it deſigned, 


and that the Comte de WWelderen got It en- 


graved 1 in London. 


This, whether true or falſe, was implicit- | 
ly believed by the Duke himſeli, and it in- 


ſpired him with ſuch ſentiments of ven- 


Zeance and reſentment, the hereditary paſ- 
ſions 
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ſions of his family, as ever after powerfully 


influenced his conduct. This ſpirit, at farſt 
feeble and wary, moved within a narrow 
ſphere, and made its efforts with heſitation 
and timidity: encouraged by ſucceſs, it 


| boldly extended its operations; in the courſe 


of its progreſſion it continued to acquire vi- 


gour, and at length it advanced with a ra- 


pidity and force which burſt through all the 


limits, within which honour, the dread of 
| ſhame, or the fear of reproach had cir- 


cumſcribed its activity. Van Berkel, and 


the other leaders of the high republi- 
cans at Amſterdam, were not wanting in 
either arts or ſagacity to cultivate theſe 
; ſentiments, and uniting cloſely with the 
French ambaſſador, they jointly concurred 
to deſtroy the g! Naive Muence of the 


Prince of Orange: 


The means which he and they employed, 


and the ſchemes which they projected to 


attain to this great object of their corrupt po- 


licy, were worthy of ſuch a cauſe, and ſuited 
ſuch characters: open, direct, and indecent 
I 3 „ defiance 
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278 HISTORY OF THE 
defiance of the legal authority of the Stadt. 
holder; ſecret conſpiracies againſt the con- 
ſtitution of the ſtate, and baſe machinations 
againſt particular men, whoſe great crime 
with them was endeavouring to ſupport the 
influence of the Prince. Meaſures of this 
kind could not fail of exciting ſentiments _ 
of indignation in the breaſts of all thoſe 
who were attached to the Orange party, or 
engaged in the intereſts of William V. 
but they were carefully concealed, as is 
uſual in courts, where the juſt cauſes of 
reſentment, that are every day met with in 
active and buſy life, are diſſembled. Mar- 
chand, who had a particular talent at draw- 
ing up memorials, ceaſed not to memo- 
rialife the great towns in Holland on the 
| fate of public affairs: he dwelt on the in- 
ſolence and weakneſs of Britain; the dan- 
gerous tendency of the Duke of Brunſwic's 
adminiſtration; and the unconſtitutional 
powers aſſumed and exerciſed by the 
Prince: he repreſented France as in the 
moſt flouriſhing ſtate; her credit raiſed, 
her commerce extended, her naval force in- 
| creaſed, 
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creaſed, her troops numerous, her ſailors diſ- 
ciplined, and her reſources great and unim- 
paired. He aſſerted, that the low and ex- 


hauſted ſtate to which ſhe confeſſed ſhe was 
reduced by the great war which ended in 
1763, was but a momentary reduction of 
her power, and that thoſe miſreckoned 
| very much who made the ſame compariſon 


between her fleets and thoſe of her enemies, 


as they had made in precedent wars: 


he held forth all the advantages that the 


commonwealth in general might derive from 
a cloſe union with her at ſuch a critical 
juncture; and he expatiated in particular 
on how much it was the intereſt of the re- 
publican party to promote it. By argu- 
ments deduced from ſuch topics as theſe, oc- 


caſionally enforced by the intrigues of Yan 
Berkel, and ſupported by all the powers of 


artifice, and corruption, and bribery ; the 
influence of the Stadtholder was in a man- 


ner annihilated in the cities of Amſterdam, 


Dortrecht, Leyden, Haerlem, Gouda, and Rol- 


terdam, and even in the leſs conſiderable 


1 towns 
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280 HISTORY OF THE 
' towns it was greatly diminiſhed ;* fo that 
almoſt the whole province of Holland be- 
came alienated from his intereſts, and firmly 
attached to France and the republican 
party. 


How ſevere a blow to the Orange in- 
tereſt, the defection of ſo conſiderable and 
important a part of the republic was, may 
be eaſily conceived, when it is conſi- 
dered that the ſingle province of Holland 
alone pays fifty-ſeven and three-eighths in 
the hundred of all that is levied to defray 
the general charges of the ſtate, while the 
other provinces and the generalit pay no 


| * The eighteen cities that ſent deputies to the pro- 
vincial aſſembly of the ſtates of Holland are, Amſter- 
dam, Dortrecht, Delft, Haerlem, Leyden, Gouda, Rot- 
terdam, Gorcum, Schiedam, Schonhoven, the Brill, 
Alkmaar, Hoorn, Enchuyſen, Edam, Monckendam, 
Medemblick, and Purmerent. Of theſe only the fix 
Grit mentioned had originally the right of being repre- 
ſented, or of voting in the ſtates. But when William 
I. new modelled the conſtitution, that valuable pri- 
vilege was extended to all the others that have been 
named above. Of all theſe cities Dortrecht has the 
precedence, as Guelderland has of all the provinces. 
„„ 5 more 
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more all together than forty-two and ſive- 
eighths of the ſums neceſſary for the ſer- 
vices of the government of the common= 
wealth; and even of theſe forty-two and 
five-eighths there are annually deficiencies, 
which this great province generally ſupplies, 
and which renders, when added to its own 
legal proportion, its quota at leaſt ſixty-ſe- 
ven per cent. of all that is paid annually 

into the public treaſury, on an average of 
the laſt twenty years. Through theſe deſi- 
ciencies, which it makes up in this manner, 
the ſmaller and poorer provinces, particular- 
ly Overyſel and Groningen, are held by Hol- 
land in a kind of political dependance, and 
hence it commonly comes to paſs, that 
ſacrificing all the dignified ſentiments of 
freedom and honour, which conſtitutional | 
equality uſually inſpires, they are humbly 
content to act a ſecondary part in ſubor- 
dination to their great, and opulent, and 
powerful confederate. In conſequence of 
this dependance, when the leading men in 
them perceived the revolution that was pro- 
duced in the minds of a great majority in 
1 tho. 


22 HISTORY OF THE 
the V7 haps * of the cities of that exten- 
five province, they, without heſitation, con- 
formed to their views; and though the 
operation of the ſame means that had been 
employed in the great towns there, to 
weaken the legiſlative influence of the Prince 
of Orange, his intereſt in theſe two ſmall 
provinces prodigiouſly declined. The parti- 
cular motives of private men, as well as of 
public bodies, and of ſome foreign ſtates, to 
bring ſuch a revolution about, are partly 
| known certainly, partly as yet only gueſſed 
at, and, as ſuch, both have been mentioned 
or hinted in the courſe of this work, But 
whenever the time ſhall come, that their 
ſecret views, their deep deſigns, and their 
dark intrigues ſhall be laid open, the moſt 
confuſed ſcene of iniquity and folly, the 
moſt ſtrange ſchemes of private ambition, 
and of corrupt policy that ever diſgraced 


2 8 


It may be neceſſary to mention here, once for all, 
that this word is ſometimes written by the Dutch 
 Froedtſchap. But lord Cheſterfield's arthography has 
on this occaſion been generally followed, and the | 
word written in his manner, nnn as it is here, I 
throughout the whole work, . 
human 
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human nature ſince the formation of ſo- 


ciety, will appear to the world. Theſe pro- 
jets were, as has been ſaid, the work of 


ſome perſons in the republic, who expected 
to ſind their private account in the diſtreſs 
of their country, and of the French am- 
baſſador, a man of wild imagination, and 
ſtrong paſſions, more enterpriſing than ca- 
pable, and of more name than credit, who, 
through peeviſh reſentment, ſetting aſide 
all conſiderations of general and ſound po- 
licy, laboured to depreſs the Orange party, 
and to raiſe the republicans to the admini- 
ſtration of the commonwealth, to the total 
excluſion of their rivals, 


8 order the harter to ſucceed in theſe 


objects of their politics, he, Van Berkel, 
and the other great republican leaders in- 
variably | held forth the necellity of reducing, 


within narrow limits, what they called the 


overgrown unconſtitutional influence of the 
Stadtholder in the ſeveral legiſlatures of the 
| ſtate. That this neceſſity was more pre- 


tended than real, it is almoſt needleſs to 
aſſert, and that, even the opinion of it was 
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not very real in the minds of thoſe who 


were the moſt earneſt in urging it, is cer- 
tain. But whether ſo or not, it is indiſput- 


able that the idea was ſucceſsfully propa- 


gated and generally received, and the con- 


ſequence was an almoſt total laſs of the 


legiſlative influence of the Prince ; ſo that in 


the year 1778, and even ſo early as a year 


previous to that period, he had ſcarce in- 


tereſt enough to carry common queſtions on 


ordinary buſineſs in the aſſemblies of the 


ſtates, not even upon points that were indi- 
realy admitted to be neceſſary or expedient. 
Of this numberleſs inſtances might be ad- 


duced, but one ſhall ſuffice. He had often 


remonſtrated to them on the defenceleſs 
ſtate of the republic, and the ill condition 


of the fleet and army, which was, in truth, 


in every reſpect wretched for a great and 
opulent people 3 but as it was conſidered by | 


them, that any augmentation of the army 


would have increaſed his power, they took 
no farther notice of his remonſtrances or ad- 


vice, than merely to thank him for a ſolici- 


' tude, which they ſeemed to conſider as 


ſomething more than merely unneceſſary. 
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THILST the 1 of the Prince 
Stadtholder was thus weakened in the 
e of the republic, by the intrigues | 
of the French ambaſſador, and the machi- 
nations of the republican leaders, his popular 
: influence was viſibly declined, and this cer- 
tainly without any intentional fault in him, 
though it muſt be confeſſed, that it is ſcaree- 
ly probable, that a caſual concurrence of ca- 
lamitous cireumſtances would have ever . 
produced ſuch a ſeries of misfortunes as 
have, for theſe laſt twelve years, with very 
little variation, attended the meaſures of his 
adminiſtration, However, without ſeeking 
in his perſonal character for the principles 
of the decline of his popular influence, there 


are {1x cauſes to which this may be, not un 
reaſonably, referred, 
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Firft,—The diſſenſions in his own family, 


the different views of his confidential mini- 
ſters, and the general conduct of the Dube 


of Brunſwic, contributed to diminiſh. his 


popularity among the N and the 
clergy. | 


Secondh ,—The example of fortunate re- 


ſiſtance in the Britiſh coloniſts in America, 
had an influence on the tempers and ſenti- 


ments of men all over Europe, but particu- 


larly | in the United Provinces. There ſeems 
to be ſomething individual in the human 
mind, that eaſily kindles at the accidental 


approach and colliſion of certain circum- 


ſtances, which, though apparently eccentric 


and remote, and perhaps of paltry or infig- 


i nificant appearance, ſometimes produce very 


extraordinary and unexpected effects. Ihe 


American war was one of theſe, which af- 
fected many with the vertigo of reſiſtance 
to the powers legally eſtabliſhed, and led 
them to deſire a retrenchment of every thing 
that bore the aſpeQ of ſupreme OE" in 
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Thirdly, —The incapacity of a weak, diſ- 


trated government, ſuch as that of the 


Dutch republic, often aſſumes the appear- 


ance, and produces ſome of the effects, of a 
treaſonable correſpondence with the declared 


enemies of the ſtate. With ſome things 


of this nature the Prince of Orange was 
charged with regard to Great Britain; and 
the bare imputation, which ſeemed, | in the 
eyes of the vulgar, juſtified by a chain of 
diſaſtrous meaſures, Meme his e 
| influence. : 


F ribs rbe errors and abuſes in every 

department of the adminiſtration hurt his 

popularity; becauſe, men ſuppoſed, that to- 
lerating them when he had it in his power 
to remove them, was giving them the ſanc- 
tion of his countenance, and approving the 
continuance of them, upon the old maxim, 
| that Dui non  probibet quando probibere poteft, 
| Jubet : for few people conſidered, what how- 
ever is ſufficiently obvious, that it is the pe- 
culiar misfortune of thoſe who laboriouſſy 


fuſtain a declining ſtate, chat! in order to ob- 


tain | 
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ums HISTORY OF THE 
tain ſome immediate advantage, or to avert 
ſome impending inconvenience, they are 


forced to countenance, and even to multiply 
the moſt pernicious abuſes. 


F /1b},—His endeavours to reſtrain the 
illicit trade of the Dutch with the belligerent 
powers, within proper bounds, rendered 
him unpopular in ſeveral of the great trading 
towns; for though there ſeems no reaſon to 
doubt, that in his conduct on this occaſion, 
the Stadtholder was influenced by principles 
of natural juſtice, 'a regard to the laws of 
nations, and a conviction of the miſchiefs that 
muſt have necellarily enſued from a conti- 
nuation of ſuch practices as were then pur- | 
ſued by many of the mercantile people, yet 
his refuſal, conſtantly held by, to give the 
ſanction of the ſtate to the unjuſt requeſts 
of the merchants of Amſterdam and ſome 
other towns, for the grant of a naval force 
to convoy their contraband commodities, 
was repreſented as ariſing from leſs pure 
and honourable motives, and was generally, 
thoogh unjuſtly, believed to have ariſen 
from 
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from a correſpondence with England, to 
whole intereſts he was ſaid to be ſo weakly 


facrificing to them thoſe of his own countrys 


Sixthly—The zeal of the people in 


diſaſters and mortifications which they met 


the Prince Stadtholder for ſeveral years en- 


a joyed leſs popular influence than moſt of his 
predeceſſors; and though the gentleneſs, pu- 


of meaſures and events had produced o on the 
minds of the people. 
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his favour was a good deal cooled by the 
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with for ſome years; for men have always, 
and in every country, a natural propenſity 
to impute the misfortunes, of which they 
feel the preſſure, to the miſconduet of their 


2 l . 


d the operation of all theſe cauſes ” 


rity, and benevolence of his manners and his 
temper alleviated, in ſome degree, whatever 
deficiency in point of ſpirit and ability there 
might have been in his character, yet theſe 
amiable qualities were inadequate to coun- 
teract the unpropitious effects which a ſeries 


Vol. I. „ ᷑ NU! While 


—— — 
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While his /egi/ative and popular influence 

had been thus gradually weakened or im- 
paired, bis official influence, which was the 
neceſſary appendage of his rank in the com- 

monwealth, and of the employments which 
he held in it, was more firmly ſupported ; 
for beſides its being in its nature leſs fluctu- 
ating and more permanent, as being leſs de- 
pendant upon mere whim and opinion than 
the others were, the rank and employments 
which produced it were legally ſettled, and 
for the moſt part operated to ſupport this 
oficial influence of the Prince with ſteadineſs, 
8 * and effect. 


This official jnfluenc may be divided into 
three diſtin heads, according to the three 
ſtates in which it is exerciſed, the civil go- 

vernment, the military ſlate, and maritime 
affairs; and it conſiſts more in the attention 
paid to advice or inclination, than in the 
force of a dictate or command; auttoritate 
fuadend, mais quam jubendi poteſtate, as Ta- 
citus on another occaſion well expreſſes it. 


in diſcuſſing this e the Prince of 
Oranges 7 
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Orange's official influence, ſuch as it was uſu- 
ally enjoyed by him in ſettled and tranquil 
times, in the civil government of the com- 
monwealth, ſhall be firſt conſidered, and for 
this purpoſe it will be neceſſary to mention 

ſomewhat of the ſeveral boards or offices 
that are charged with the executive or diſtri- 
butive authority of the Union; for in theſe, 
as ſtadtholder, his influence was commonly 
very powerful: and here it muſt be pre- 
viouſly obſerved, that though indiſputably 
the States General have the ſupreme executive 
power in moſt points that relate to the gene- 
 rality, to the common intereſts of the con- 
federacy, yet they do not poſſeſs the abſolute 
executive power, for by the word ſupreme, as 
here uſed, is only meant that it is the higheſt 
power known in the republic ; it is a rela- 
tive, not a poſitive term, which expreſſes the 
authority of the preſiding body of the ſtate, 
1n compariſon with the other ſubordinate 
powers eſtabliſhed by the laws; fo that, in 
the adminiſtration of the executive powers, the 
_ aſſembly of their High Mightineſſes was 
bound conſtitutionally to ac in ſuch a man- 
1 MS — 
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ner as not to contradict the fundamental 
principles common to all. That fupreme 
ſenate was bound by the principles of equi- 
ty, as well as by the permanent and eſta- 
| bliſhed rules of government; in every in- 
ſtance conſiſtent with theſe their High Migh- 
tineſſes were ſupreme in diſpenſing the ex- 
ecutive power where the general good of 
the whole confederaey was concerned: but 
as the inſſuence of the Prince in their aſſem- 
blies, as well as in thoſe of the provincial 
ſtates, has been already ſpoken of, in treating 
of what has been called his /egiſlative in- 
| Fuence, we ſhall not. dwell on it in this 
place, but paſs on to the conſideration = 
i that influence which, as ſtadtholder, he enjoys 
in the councils, boards, or public offices, in 
which the affairs of the civil government of 
the ſtate are tranſacted. . 


Of theſe the moſt conſiderable in dignity 
and power, as to what relates to the mere 
| executive authority, is the council of fate. 


This ound ſits nts at the Hague, 


and! is compoſed of deputics from each of 
* 


the | 
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the ſeven provinces of the Union ; it repre- 
ents their High Mightineſſes, who only 


aſſemble on ſtated days, and when they 


1 ſeparate or are prorogued, it ſuperintends 


the execution of the reſolutions which they 


had taken on public affairs: it alſo ſuper- 


intends the public revenues, the neceſſary 


proviſions for the army, and the affairs of 
the generalite. In this council, though the 
Prince had, as fladtholder, neither ſeat nor 


vote, he uſually had conſiderable influence, 


as the members of it were appointed by per- 
ſons or bodies in a great meaſure dependant 


on him, who commonly took care to nomi- 


nate ſuch perſons as might be agrecable to 


him; ſo that even at this time, when his 


Intereſt is ſo conſiderably weakened in moſt 
other public bodies, the council of ſtate 


remains tirmly attached to him.“ 


„ As a proof of this ſee the miſive of the coun- 
cil of ſtate to their High Mightineſſes, of the 


16th of June, 1787, on Meſſrs. Zoolſvan, Amerangen, 


D' Averhoult, and De Strickvan Linſchaoten's being de- 


puted to the States General by the refractory ſtates of 
Utrecht, in oppoſition to the Prince and the conſtitu- 


| U 6 tional 


The 
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The next council in point of power, in 
what regards the executive authority, is that 
which is called the aſſembly of deputed coun- 
| fellors (Gecommiteer de Raaden), and it may 
be properly conſidered as the provincial 
council of ſtate, for the provincial ſtates 
themſelves aſſemble in general but four times 
in a year, that is, in February or March, in 
June, in September, and in November; and 
of theſe meetings the laſt is the only one 
in which buſineſs of any importance is 
_ tranſacted, unleſs ſome extraordinary emer- 
gencies happen to ariſe, in which caſe the 
diepuied counſellors, who fit conſtantly at the 
Hague, aſſemble them extraordinarily. The 
aſſembly of theſe deputed counſellors is 
compoſed of one deputy from the equeſ- 
trian order, the nobles ; his commiſſion i * 
for three years, during which time it is not 


tional ſtates of that province, aſſembled at Amersfort. 
The council of {tate declare to their High Mightineſles 
on this occaſion, that they muſt hold them excuſed at 
preſent from executing any reſolutions contrary to the 
preceding ones. Theſe were in favour of the Stadt- 
| holder's intereſt and party. Vid. Reſolutions of the 
States Been of the *h Ioth, and 13th of June, 
| revocable, 
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revocable, but at the expiration of that term 
a new one muſt be given to the old deputy, 


or a new deputy muſt be appointed. This 
laſt meaſure, however, is ſeldom adopted, ſo 
that the noble deputy of zhe Gecommiteer de 
Raaden is conſidered as an appointment for 
life. Secondly, each of the great towns, 


| Dorirecht, Leyden, A mfterdam, Haerlem, 


Delft, Gouda, Rotterdam, and Gorcum, ſend 


one deputy each, whom they commiſſion 
for three years, and during that term he 
cannot be recalled, nor after it' is expired 
can he be conſtitutionally continued, ſo that 
| their appointment 1s merely triennial, and 


muſt neceſſarily be triennially changed, 


_ Thirdly, the three inferior towns of South 
Holland, Schiedam, Schonhoven, and the 
Brill, all together ſend one deputy, whom 
they are obliged to change once in two 
years; ſo that thus the whole council con- 


fiſts of ten members, for the ſeven towns 
of North Holland have their own Geconmi- 


leer de Raaden for their own diſtrict, who 
meet alternately at Hoorn and Enchuyſen, 
and never ſit at the Hague, where the others 
1 4 conſtantly : 
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conſtantly reſide. This council, beſides aſ- 
ſembling the provincial ſtates extraordina- 
rily, previouſly prepares the buſineſs to be 
taken into conſideration, and gives intima- 
tion of it to the ſeveral towns: the mem- 
bers of it alſo aſſign the reaſons why they 
(the States) are extraordinarily convened, 
and during the receſs they execute their 
reſolutions. In this body the influence of 
the Prince of Orange has been generally 
circumſcribed within very narrow limits, a 
great majority of the members being re- 
turned by the great towns, where the re- 
gencies are on ſome occaſions far from 
being favourable to his intereſt, ſo that here 
the republican party uſually predominated. 


In the chamber of accounts, which is, the 
next important council in the government 
of the commonwealth, the official influence of 
the Stadtholder was more firmly eftabliſhed. 
This board is charged with the adminiftra- 
tion of the ordinary revenues of the ſtate, 
and has the abſolute diſpoſal of all the an- 
cient demeſnes of the old carls of Holland, 
nod 
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without being obliged to give any account 
of the produce of them to any man, or to 
any body of men in the republic; only on 
{ome urgent and extraordinary occaſions 
the States require a ſubſidy of the members, 
proportioned to what it is preſumed that 
fund may have produced, or can well ſpare 
after the ſeveral officers of the board have 
had an adequate compenſation for their 
time, their ſervices, and their trouble. De- 
mands of this kind are, however, made but 

ſeldom, and at diſtant intervals, ſo that the 
employments in this council are the leaſt 
__ troubleſome, and moſt lucrative of any in : 
the United Provinces. The States General, 
on the recommendation of the Stadtholder, 

diſpoſe of them in favour of ſuch perſons. 
as have deſerved well of their country, and 
they are in general conſidered as a reward ” 
for ſervices, preferable to den 


There is another council, Which may be 
; conſidered as a revenue board, in which the 
influence of the Stadtholder i is not inferior 


to that which he poſſeſſes 1 in the chamber of 5 
| accounts, 5 
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accounts, The immediate object of this 
board is taxation: the members who com- 
poſe it examine the reaſons that are offered 
for the impoſition of duties, and they con- 
ſult, much in the ſame manner as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the other Lords 
of the Treaſury do with us, on the mode of 
raiſing the ſums neceſſary for the publie 
ſervice, ſo as to be leaſt inconvenient to 
private individuals, and moſt conducive to 
the general intereſts of the commonwealth, 
They have allo under their inſpection all 
the extraordinary taxes that are voted by the 
States, ſuch as the two and an half per cent. 
; duty, vulgarly called the two hundredth 
penny, the chimney wong, tunnage and 
poundage (the laſt and vel geldt), which, 
however, is ſeldom laid on, except in times 
of hoſtility, or on the approach, of a war; 
they are alſo charged, under the Stadtholder, 
with the ſuperintendance of the clergy, and 
the direQion of the univerſity of Leyden, 


| Beſides theſe councils, there is that of the 
Dijes, in which the Prince of Orange has 
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great official influence. The ſeven United 
Provinces are in general a flat country, as 


level as the ſea in a calm, and for the moſt 
part at leaſt ſeven feet below the ſurface of 


the ocean, and of the rivers, that, taking their 


courſe through them, diſembogue themſelves 


into it; the ſoil is ſoft, hollow, fenny, and 


little able to reſiſt the fury of the waves; 
about the time of the equinoxes particularly, 


when ſtorms are violent, and the ſeas tem- 
peſtuous, and the north-weſt wind, the 
moſt dangerous of any to the maritime 
parts of theſe provinces, prevalent, it of 


itſelf naturally offers but inadequate reſiſt- 


ance to the impetuoſity with which it is 


aſſailed. To remove the dangers that are 


juſtly to be apprehended from ſuch a ſitu- 


ation, and from ſuch a ſoil, the inhabitants 


have recourſe to art, and by this they en- 
deavour to correct the ill qualities of the 


land; for fatal experience has taught them, ; 
that at thoſe ſeaſons all the efforts of their 


induſtry and {kill are neceſſary to afford 


them prote&tion from the violence of the 
occan. 


93 * 
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ocean.* To prevent the inundations to 

which they are expoſed, they are obliged to 

erect dikes, at prodigious labour and ex- 
Pence, and the ſuperintendance of theſe 

dikes is a firſt-rate obje& of police in the 

Dutch government. The ſums appropri- 


® Inundations have been frequent, and the effects of 
them dreadful in the United Provinces. In the year 1234 
the fea deſtroyed Harlingen in Frieſland ; ſome years 
| afterwards the Ie inundated Staveren, in the fame 
province; in 1304 Zealand was all laid under water; 
and in 1 509 fifty villages were deſtroyed there by an 
inundation. In 1421 the dikes near Dortrecht gave 
way, and the tide flowing, with a furious ſtorm at 
north-weſt, ſeventy-two towns were overwhelmed, 
above one hundred thouſand perſons drowned, and a 
great number of monaſteries, caſtles, and houſes de- 
ſtroyed. When the wind abated and the tide ebbed, the 
greateſt part of the country that had been inundated 
was cleared of water; but the remains of that inun- 
dation form what is now called the Bieſbos, a great ſheet 
of water between Dort and Gertraydenburg, in which 

the country people {till pretend to ſhew the ruins of 
what they call twenty-one caſtles and two monaſteries. 
In 1638, upon a thaw, the floating ice bore down the 
dikes of the Iſel near Utrecht, and that province, as well 
as a great part of South Holland, was overflowed ; ſince | 
that there have been ſeveral other inundations. = 


I Theſe dikes are generally from ſixteen to two and 
| | | _ twenty 
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ated to this purpoſe, in the province of Hol- 
land alone, amount annually to two millions 
and three hundred thouſand guilders, and 
the council that ſuperintends them is one 
of the moſt reſpectable and important in 
the republic. This council is compoſed of 
a preſident, who is called the D. Mraalſx, 
and of four and twenty members, who are 
called the Heemraaden; theſe aſſemble oc- 
caſionally at a houſe which they have on 
that part of the lake of Haerlem which 


twenty feet high, and from fifty-fve to eighty feet thick; 
the baſis of them is a compoſition of chalk, tough clay, 
ſand, and plaſter of Paris; the ſides are in ſome places 
made with piles, in others with itones or faſcines, and 
they are commonly covered with mats or wicker-work 
towards the ſea, and planted on the land-ſide with 
willows or other ſhrubs, whoſe roots may ſerve to for- 
tify the bank. The management of them is a particu- 
lar branch of buſineſs, and it is ſaid to require ingenuity 
as well as experimental knowledge. Prizes are given 
_ annually to thoſe who can ſhew —7 ſuperiority in 1 this 
| Lind of architecture. 


* There is in Thür a civil officer, called the 
Dikereeve, who takes care of the dikes and drains of 


the fen country ; his title, as well as his office, ſeem * 


be of Dutch iin. | 


UB 
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is called the Sptrineſmeer, cloſe to the great 
fluices, by which the Harlemermeer com- 
municates with the Y#*; there they deter- 
mine on the proper meaſures to be taken 
with regard to the dikes, and on the ſums 
neceſſary to be appropriated during the year 
for that ſervice: theſe ſums they generally 
eſtimate far above what is really neceſſary, 
and though this is well known, their eſti- 
mates are always allowed, and the ſums 
ſtated in them are voted, for two reaſons: 
in the firſt place, it is clear that the appli- 
cation of a great part of this money depends 
upon events which it is impoſſible for hu- 
man prudence to foreſee, or for human in- 
duſtry to prevent, but of which the ef- 
fects muſt, however, be neceſſarily guarded 
_ againſt; and in the next place, the excedent 


* The Y, or Ye, is a river, or rather an arm af the 
ſea, which lies between the Pampus and Beverwyct; it 
paſtes before Amſterdam, and on the other fide waters 
that part of North Holland, or Vet Friefland, which is 
called Waterland; it communicates with the Harlemer- 


meer by the little river Spar, which runs from Spa- 
renden to Haerlem. | 


„ 
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of the ſupplies granted for this purpoſe, is 
applied to the /ecret ſervice, and of courſe 


comes into the hands, or at leaſt, is at the 
diſpoſal of the Stadtholder, whoſe intereſt, 


of courſe, it was to preſerve a commanding 


influence in this council, and this he preſerved 
without difficulty, becauſe, as ſtadtholder, 
he is the ſupreme ſuperintendant of the 
dikes, and, as ſuch, no man can be ap- 


pointed a member of the Heemraaden or 


 Diſbſgragf, until he is approved of by 
him. 


| The original power of judicature by My 
fundamental principles of ſociety is lodged 


in all the members of the aſſociation collec- 
tively conſidered: but as it would be im- 


practicable to render complete juſtice to 
every individual, by the people at large in 


their collective capacity, every nation has 


committed that power to certain ſelect ma- 
giſtrates, who can hear with more propriety, _ 
and determine with more expedition the 


_ cauſes that may be brought before them; 


and i in the Netherlands this authority was 
e 
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originally exerciſed by the feodal ſovereigns 
in their ſeveral provinces. Theſe princes 
certainly, in the rude ſimplicity of early 
times, ſat in perſon, and heard and deter- 


mined ſuits between party and party; but 


when all that country which is called the 
Lower Germany * , came to be united un- 


der the government of one great monarch, 
it became impoſſible that he ſhould perſon- 


ally carry into execution the important and 
extenſive truſt of adminiſtering juſtice, and 


it conſequently became neceſſary that courts 
of judicature ſhould be erected, to deter- 


mine controverſies, and to expound the 


laws. Tribunals were accordingly eſta- 


bliſhed 3 in each of the provinces, and a ſu- 
preme court was fixed at Mechlin, the 
metropolitan city of the Belgic territory, 
to which an appeal lay from the deciſions 
of the inferior judges throughout the whole 


' ſeventeen provinces. When, in conſequence. 


of the revolution, the Dutch republic had 


*The ſeventeen provinces are ſometimes called 


| Lower Germany, Germania Inferior, Germania Citra, 
Belgico Germania. See Grotiut, Mare Liberum, cap. 1. 


been 
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been formed into a ſeparate ſtate, diſtinct 
from the reſt of the Netherlands, though 

the original tribunals continued on their 
primitive foundation, the right of appeal- 
ing to the court of Mechlin was taken 
away: for it is a fundamental principle 
of polity, that! in whatſoever manner juſtice 
is adminiſtered, no appeal is to be allowed 
-to any foreign juriſdiction, becauſe, in the 
firſt place, ſuch an appeal implies an infe- 
riority, and every independent ſtate is ſu- 


preme within itſelf. Secondly, in conſe- 
| quence of ſuch appeals, the laws which the 
legiſlatures appoint as the rules of their ſub- 
jects' actions, might be inſenſibly changed; 
for the deciſions of courts are, very pro- 
perly, held in the higheſt regard by the 
people, and the precedents they form, un- 
leſs flatly abſurd, or obviouſly unjuſt, muſt, 
for the ſake of conſiſtence, be followed; 
for though the reaſon be not clear at firit 
view, yet ſuch deference is due to former 
times, as not to allow men to ſuppoſe that, 
in ſuch important matters, their anceſtors 
acted without conſideration, or merely 


Vol. I. 1 through . 
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through whim and caprice *®. Thus in the 
courts of juſtice of every country one pre- 
cedent produces another, and they gradu- 
ally accumulate until in the courſe of time 
they conſtitute law; what was originally 
fact inſenſibly becomes doctrine in them. 
Examples are adduced in ſupport of reſolu- 
tions, and where the precedents do not ſuit 
exactly, the defect is ſupplied by arguments 
drawn from analogy. In this manner, 
| Judges have it certainly in their power in a 
great meaſure to model the legal inſtitutions 
of a country ; and to permit the exerciſe of 
ſuch authority to a foreign juriſdiction, 
would be obviouſly abſurd. Thirdly, the 
| buſineſs of a court of judicature is to in- 
quire into matter of fact, and to declare the 
law ariſing from the facts +, or to expound 
| that law. Now none of theſe can be pro- 
perly done by a foreign juriſdiftion, for ro 
* Non omnium quz a majoribus noſtris conſtituta 
ſunt, ratio reddi poteſt, Et ideo rationes eorum, qui 
conſtituuntur, inquiri non oportet, alioquin, multa ex 
his, que certa ſunt, ſubvertuntur. H. 1, 3, 20, 21, 
+ Ex facto oritur jus—ſay the Civilians. | 
| 5 - inquire | 
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inquire into facts, requires evidence which 
foreigners cannot be ſuppoſed to come at ; 


and to declare law, requires a knowledge 
which foreigners may not be reaſonably 
ſuppoſed to poſſeſs. Equity indeed, and 
the idea of moral firneſs, they may uſe as 
rules to direct their deciſions, and one can- 
not help lamenting that principles derived 


from ſuch pure ſources cannot always ap- 


plwkGKiͤy to regulate the affairs, or to determine 


the contentions of men. But it is the miſ- 


fortune of human nature, that neither equity, 
nor the idea of moral fitneſs, can be uſed 8 
as univerſal rules of law, nor applied in all 
doubtful caſes. Beautiful as they may ap- 
pear in theory, to reduce them into the 
practice of law, would create intolerable 
confuſion; it would make ſtatutes vain and 
lawyers arbitrary. And though without them, 


law is, doubtleſs, harſh, and ſtern, and diſ- 


agreeable, yet it is much more deſirable for 
the public good, than they would be with- 


out it; which would make every judge a 


W and produce as many different 


5 rules of action, as there are differences of 


X 9 5 principle, 5 
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principle, capacity, and ſentiment in the hu- 


man mind. Fourthly, a foreign juriſdic- 
tion cannot be preſumed, with any appear- 


ance of reaſon, qualified to expound law; 
for to do this, is by ſigns the moſt natural 


and probable to interpret the will of the le- 
giſlator at the time when'the law was made, 


and to explain his intentions by the words, 
the context, the ſubject, the effects, he 


ſpirit, the reaſon, and the end of the law 
itſelf. For foreigners. to do all this, is 
ſcarcely poſſible in numberleſs inſtances, 
Fifthly, a foreign juriſdiction might give 
judgments to the diſadvantage, or diminu- 


tion of the conſtitutional independence of 


the ſtate; ; for unconſlitutional meaſures are 
as often maſked under the legal forms of a2 
court of juſtice, as they are openly enforced 
by power. And laſtly, ſuch a juriſdiction 
could not well enforce its decrees, which 
would of courſe be incapable of producing 


ny conſiderable effect. For all theſe rea- 


ſons, when the inhabitants of the United 
Netherlands ſhook off rhe Spaniſh yoke, 
they determined no. longer to allow of any 


appeals 


appeals to the ſovereign court at Mechlin; 


and the provinces ſettled their own judica- 


_ tures, in which cauſes are determined in 


dernicr reſort. Of theſe tr ibunals there are 


ſix in the republic; ; that is, one at Utrecht 


for that province; one at Lewarden for 


Friefland ; one at Vellenhoven for Overyſſel ; 


one at Arnheim for the dutchy of Guelder- 
land and the county of Zutphen; and one 


at Groningen, for the province of that name. 


All of theſe five courts are ſovereign within 
their reſpective juriſdictions, and determine 
; without appeal on all matters, whether civil 
or criminal, that are brought before them; 


only in ſome particular caſes, on a petition. 
of error in the proceedings, what is called a 
rehearing is granted, in which caſe the ſtates 


of the province appoint, by writ, the pen- 
ſionaries of ſome towns, ſome eminent law- 


yer, and ſome of the counſellors of the 
court, as commiſſioners to make a reviſion 
- 077 the proceſs ; and theſe either affirm 


wholly, or reverſe totally the decree given, 
after which no further proceeding can be 
had on that cauſe, Theſe courts of juſtice | 


Ly 
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are compoſed of a preſident, a regiſter, and 
nine counſellors, who are all lawyers of 
ſome note. The Prince of Orange, who, as 
ſtadtholder of the Union, is hereditary 
| governor of each of the provinces ſeparately 
conſidered, has a conſtitutional right to ap- 
point them to their offices, as well as to re- 
move them (but with the conſent of a ma- 
jority of their own members) for corruption 
or incapacity. In conſequence of this part 
of his prerogative, his influence in theſe 
\ councils is very great; and as it is certainly 
of great importance, it has been always care- 
fully cultivated, yet in ſuch a manner as 
was ſeldom inconſiſtent with the true in- 
tereſts of the people, which contributed ray - 
much to the popularity of the Orange cauſe; | 
for there is no firmer bond to ſecure a 
_ cheerful ſubmiſſion, or to engage the affec- 
tions of men, than the pure and impartial 
adminiſtration of juſtice. 


In this the ſovereign court of Holland is 
far ſuperior in Peint of dignity, as well as 
_ gurit- 
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juriſdiction and importance, to thoſe that 


have been hitherto ſpoken of. 


This court of juſtice ſits at the Hague, 


150 and | its juriſdiction extends over the pro- 


8 vinces of Holland and Zealand; it deter- 


mines finally, and without appeal, all cauſes, 


criminal as well as civil, that originate wit- 


in the limits of theſe two provinces, or 


their immediate dependencies. It is com- 
| poſed of thirteen members, legally ſpeak- 35 
ing, but in fact there are but twelve, for 
the Prince himſelf never attends in it. Of 15 
ttheſe, three muſt be natives and freemen - 
of Zealand, and they are appointed to their 


; offices by the Stadtholder, as hereditary go- 


vernor of that province. Nine muſt, by 


the conſtitution of the court, be natives and 


freemen of Holland, and of theſe nine 
the Stadtholder appoints eight, the equeſ- 5 
trian order, the nobility, of that province, 
having the honourable privilege of nomi- 
' nating one. Theſe twelve conſtitute the 
tribunal, of which the Prince of Orange 
| as ſtadtholder, and of courſe hereditary go- 


: vernor of the province of Holland, 1s pre- 


X 'S- : ſident, 
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ſident, though he never acts in that capa- 
city; but it is clear, from the very conſti- 

tution of it, that he muſt have a com- 
manding influence over all the members that 
A hp this court of judicature. 


The official nll. which he has, as 
captain-general, in all the military coun- 
cils of the commonwealth, is ſtill more con- 
: ſiderable, and indeed he may be conſidered ; 
as in a manner abſolute in them : for be- 
ſides the great legal powers veſted in him 
by the conſtitution; in whatever relates to 
the military government, he has, from the 
profeſſional character of the army, which 
naturally leads military men to ſupport the 

authority of a ſingle perſon, as deciſive a 
power over it, as if he were the arbitrary 
5 ſovereign of an unlimited monarchy. 


In what relates to the maritime offairs of 
the republic, his official infinence is confined 
Within much narrower Umits, as will ap- 


pear by taking a ſurvey of the conſtitution 
of that important branch of che a ad- 


miniſtration. 5 


This 
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This part of the government is under 
the management of five admiralty boards, 
of which the fr/ is that of the Maes, and 
fits at Rotterdam; the ſecond, that of An- 
flerdam, which deliberates and determines 


in that city; the 7hird, that of Zealand, 


which is fixed at Middleburg ; ; the fourth, 
that of North Holland, which fits alter- 


nately at Hoorn and Enchuyſen; and the fi/th, 


that of Frieſland, which ſits conſtantly =: 


Harlingen. Each of theſe boards is come 


poſed of deputies, called Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, who are appointed partly by the 
ſtates of the provinces in which theſe ma- 
ritime councils are eſtabliſhed, and partly 


by the inland provinces. Of all theſe 


boards, the Prince, as hereditary high ad- 
miral of the Union, is preſident; and as | 

2 = impoſſible, that he could himſelf in 5 
perſon perform all the functions of chat of- 


fice, he appoints a perſon in each board to 


repreſent him, and who preſides in it during 


his abſence. Theſe councils, colleges, or 
boards tranſact all the buſineſs relative to 
building, repairing, manning, and paying 
V⁵ the 
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the cuſtoms are entirely appropriated to 
this ſervice, they have the management of 
them: they alſo take cognizance of all of. 


| mitted on the high ſeas ; they try pirates, 
regulate the navigation of the ſtate, and in 
general direct every thing that has any re- 
lation either judicially, or miniſterially, or 
5 fiſcally, to the naval adminiſtration, except 
victualling the fleet, which is left entirely to 
the captains, who provide for the officers 
and crevrs of their reſpective ſhips. When 
the States General have come to a reſolution 
on the number and rates of the ſhips which 
are to be equipped, or of the ſquadrons 
that are to be fitted out, the ſame is ſigni- 
fied to the council of ſtate, who, through 
the High Admiral, ſends the neceſſary or- 
ders to the ſeveral admiralty boards to take 
proper meaſures to carry it into execution: 
theſe, each accordingly, fit out as many 
and ſuch veſſels as, by a fixed rule laid 
down ſoon after the riſe of the republic, * 


the fleet, and as the revenues ariſing from 


fences committed, or ſaid to have been com- 


falls to their ſeveral proportions to equip. 
Amſter- 
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| Amſterdam having a great ſuperiority in 
wealth and power, always makes two-ſixths 
of the whole armament, and the other four 
boards the remaining four-ſixths (one ſixth 
each) to complete it; but though the ad- 
miralty of this opulent and populous city 
be thus indiſputably ſuperior in real conſe- 
_ quence to the others, in point of prece- 
dence that of the Maes takes the lead, 
When the High Admiral, or the lieute- 
5 nant-admiral, his lieutenant, goes to ſea, 
they are by the regulations of the ſervice 
_ obliged to embark 1 in the Maes: they hoiſt 
| their flag on board of a ſhip of the Rot- 
terdam department, and they command | 
8 that ſquadron. of the fleet. OY 


All theſe ſev eral boards commiſſion the 
ſhips of their reſpective ſquadrons on the 
nomination or recommendation of the 
Prince; and it is allowed on all hands that | 
the one is their undoubted right, as the 

other is his indiſputable prerogative. This 
makes it neceſſary for the public ſervice : 
that there ſhould be a | thorough good un- 


der- 
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derſtanding between them and the High 
Admiral; for diſſenſions betwegn them on 
the choice of ſhips, or the management of 
the ſquadron, inevitably throw the naval affairs 
into the utmoſt confuſion; and on this ac- 
count both the Prince and they reciprocally 
ſacrificed to each other a part of their pre- 
judices or private views, and thus concert 
appeared in their operations, without how- 
ever producing that extenfive official in- 
Nuence, which it was neceſſary for the firm 


| ſupport of the Orange intereſt to eſtabliſh 


in the great department of the admiralty 


boards. 


Such in general was the ſtate of the 
power, the authority, and the influence of 
the Prince of Orange in the Dutch com- 
monwealth, before the preſent diſſenſions 
broke out into open hoſtilities; and that 
all three were not more conſiderable and 
eſtabliſhed on a firmer baſis, is to be attri- 
buted chiefly to the ill policy of the late Stadt- 
holder, who having inthe year 1748 overcome 
5 all 


* 
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all oppoſition, might, had he been an able 
man, have new modelled the whole re- 
public, and every department of the go- 
vernment, and depreſſed the high republican 
party for ever: but he was a weak man, and 
being dazzled with the empty ſhow and 
idle trappings of ſtate, he did not enough = 
attend to the ſubſtance of power. The 
great body of the people, who in their 
fury made him Stadtholder, &c. deſired no- 
thing better than totally to diſſolve the old 
conſtitution, and he {hould have let them ; 
the leading members of the former govern- 
ment would have thought themſelves well 
off in the caſtle of Louveſtein, in which 
Prince Maurice, and Frederic Henry and 
William II. had ſhut up ſome of their 
anceſtors in much leſs favourable times. 


But w eakneſs or affected moderation made 8 


him loſe the deciſive moment ; he attempted ; 
a thing impoſſible, which was to pleaſe 
every body; he heard all men, conſulted 
with numbers, began every thing, and con- 
cluded nothing; and in the end, with a moſt | 
impolitic view of conciliating the affeQions 


of 
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of thoſe who had been moſt violent in op- 
poſing his promotion, he introduced them 
into the great offices of the ſtate, A ſeries 
of imprudent meaſures, and a chain of 
diſaſtrous events, ripened theſe original ſeeds 
of decay, which were thus ſown in the 
frame of the Orange party, and under the 
preſent Stadtholder produced the events 
which, for theſe laſt ten years, all Europe 
has beheld with aſtoniſhment produced ; in 
the Dutch commonwealth, 


But objects fo complex, fo diverſified, 
and ſo intereſting, both merit ang require 


c a ſeveral relation. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME; 
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